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In order to read at all there must be light. In order to read well 
without eyestrain there must be sufficient light, properly placed and 
properly controlled. Light intensity on a reading surface is meas- 
ured in foot-candles by a foot-candle meter. A foot-candle is merely 
a unit of measure, and represents the intensity of light one foot from 
a one-inch candle in a space with no other light. It is generally agreed 
that ten or twelve foot-candlés of light are required on the reading 
surface for comfortable reading with normal eyes. 

Several agencies are vitally concerned with lighting problems. 
Some objective research studies have been made and many more are 
contemplated in order that some of the lighting issues might be settled. 
Electric power companies and illuminating engineers have both a 
professional and an economic interest in artificial lighting. Natural 
> lighting has not received so much consideration, because no one is 
: selling daylight. The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 

: = National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and the School 
_ Plant Research Council on Education are professional organizations 
' which are trying to solve some of the lighting issues by unbiased 
Bb ST hjective research. There are also many individuals and institutions 
© doing research in this field. 

' I especially wish to call your attention to the following data. 
" (See Table I.) This table shows that seeing is speeded up by in- 
' creasing the light. You can see as much in fifty-five seconds with 
' one foot-candle of light as you can in ninety seconds with only a half 
‘foot-candle. Seeing speed continues to increase with more light, but 
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the rate of increase in seeing speed does not remain constant as the 
light intensity is increased. 


TABLE I 
DECREASE IN TIME NEEDED FOR SEEING WITH INCREASE OF ILLUMINATION 
Time Decrease in Seconds Increase of Illumination in Foot-Candles 
From To From To 
90 55 0.5 1.0 
55 40 1.0 2.0 
40 34.4 2.0 4.0 
34.5 37.5 4.0 8.0 


In so far as possible school buildings should be placed on the site 
so that classroom windows will face east or west. Window bottoms 
should be about an inch higher than the eye level of the pupils seated 
in the row next to the windows, because light should come down on 
the working surface and not directly up into the eye. The window 
top should extend to as near the ceiling as possible. A good architect 
can bring the glass area to within six inches of the plastered ceiling. 
It is desirable that the columns between windows be as narrow as 
possible to avoid shadows across the room. It has always been con- 
sidered that there should be about five feet of dead wall space on 
the left toward the front of the room to prevent glare on the black- 
board. Although this is still a desirable practice, it is not as essential 
as it used to be because of the decrease in the importance of the black- 
board as a teaching device. If you have a window near the black- 
board, the shade should be drawn on this window when the teacher 
is demonstrating at the blackboard. The total glass area of a class- 
room should be at least twenty per cent of the total floor area of the 
room. Basement rooms are almost impossible to light with natural 
illumination, even if the necessary glass area is available. The amount 
of sky which can be seen from a basement window is limited. 

A window shade is a necessary evil. I wish there were some way 
to eliminate its use entirely. There seems, however, to be no way 
of protecting the children’s eyes from direct sunrays except by some 
type of window shade. In the use of north rooms, however, the win- 
dow shades may be omitted entirely. Although north rooms are not 
desirable, especially in the winter, the lack of light from the north 
may be partially compensated by leaving off the window shades. 
Except when necessary to use a shade in order to cut out the actual 
direct sunrays, there is no excuse for covering any portion of window 
glass with a shade when the sun is not shining directly on the window. 
By the misuse of window shades, teachers have rendered useless a 
large portion of the expenditure for properly placed windows, and 
what is more serious the misuse of window shades has resulted in the 
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permanent injury of the eyes of thousands of American school chil- 
dren. Different types of shades will be required for different types 
of windows. The most desirable type of window shade for the ordi- 
nary room is the double roll, mounted permanently at the middle, 
with one shade going up and the other down. The best material for 
window shades is tontine or cloth. 

Because of many dark, cloudy days, and because of the decreased 
intensity of natural lighting on the side of the room farthest from 
the windows, it is necessary to provide artificial illumination in 
schoolrooms. Since the school plants of the future will be used rather 
extensively at night for adult education, we should light them for 
night use. It is necessary to place the lights so as to give uniform 
distribution throughout the room on all reading surfaces without 
exposing light sources to the line of vision. This means that we must 
provide lighting units which are indirect or semi-indirect, or at least 
enclosed. The source of light in a classroom should be as high above 
the reading plane as possible in order to keep the lights out of the 
line of vision. When several light units are properly distributed in 
the classroom, there is no loss of light intensity on the pupils’ desks 
when the lights are raised. It is advisable, therefore, to use a fixture 
mounted as high as possible. The lighting units on the right side of 
the room, away from the windows, should have controls which are 
separate from those for the lights on the window side. On cloudy 
days it is usually necessary to turn on the lights on the dark side of 
the room, while those on the window side are not needed. 

A few experimental installations are in use, whereby the lights 
on the dark side of the room are turned on and off automatically by 
a switch operated from a photo-electric cell. It is possible that this 
device will be used extensively in the future for automatic control 
of artificial illumination. This type of control has not been entirely 
satisfactory so far, however, because most of the experimental instal- 
lations have been too sensitive and have switched the lights on and 
off too often. 

Some types of lighting enclosures are much more effective than 
others. The classroom lighting fixture should be selected for effi- 
ciency rather than for appearance and original cost. An ineffective 
fixture, although of low initial cost, is ultiraately expensive because 
it does not give the illumination for which the board of education is 
paying through the electric bills. The ordinary classroom will usually 
reire from four to six ceiling-mounted, enclosed lighting units of 
from 200 to 300 watts each, or about two watts per square foot. This 
will depend a great deal, however, upon the type of lighting unit 
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used. Some light bulbs tend to turn yellow with age, thus lowering 
efficiency. They should be removed. Lighting units will not be effec- 
tive when dirty. They should be kept clean in order to insure the 
most light for the light bill. 

In one-story buildings or top-floor rooms the skylight may be used 
to provide better natural light on the side of the room away from the 
windows. Skylights, however, must be of the saw-tooth type and 
face north or they will admit sunrays which will interfere with 
schoolwork. 

Glass block construction is coming into use with modern archi- 
tecture. Glass blocks can be made of sufficient strength for wall con- 
struction. Glass blocks have been developed through which one can- 
not see, but which have an eighty per cent light transmission factor. 
This, however, is misleading, and I do not recommend their use for 
the following reasons: (1) There should be windows which the pupils 
may see out of. (2) If glass blocks are used below the eye level of 
pupils when seated, there is a very objectionable glare. (3) The 
light enters a room at an angle from the sky, so that glass blocks lose 
most of their effectiveness because of opaque mortar joints. 

Windows should be placed on only one side of the classroom so 
as to avoid crosslighting. Furniture should be arranged so that 
pupils will not have to face windows when doing any kind of eye 
work. Tables constitute excellent classroom equipment, but pupils 
must be seated at the tables in a manner which will not make any 
one face the light. 

Classroom lighting depends a great deal on interior color schemes 
and the freshness of the paint. Schoolroom interiors should be re- 
finished every four years, and more frequently in localities having 
much dust and smoke. The lower portion of the wall, or wain- 
scoting, should not be too highly reflective, the upper walls should be 
very light, and the ceiling should be ivory, cream, or some color of 
equal reflective value. A real artistic painter can secure a very satis- 
factory combination in shades of green, but this is a difficult color to 
handle. The best color scheme with the least chance of mistake is 
light tan, buff, and cream. 
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A COMPARISON OF BASIC FACTORS IN READING 
PATTERNS WITH INTELLIGENCE 
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and 
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INTRODUCTION 


Reading is recognized to be made up of a number of specific abil- 
ities. Since an ability to read history efficiently is not necessarily 
concomitant with an ability to read science efficiently, we can say 
that there are definite reading abilities necessary in the various con- 
tent fields which are peculiar to those fields. Nevertheless, there 
are certain factors basic to all fields. 

The type of reading one engages in, the manner in which he 
engages in it, and his purpose all affect his reading. However, no 
matter what his purpose, no matter what his material, no matter 
if he read orally or silently, he always makes fixations, he always 
has some duration of fixation, some span of recognition, he always 
reads with some degree of comprehension and at some rate. Usually 
he makes some regressions. Although some of these factors vary 
with different materials, purposes, or types of reading material, it 
seems fitting that they be compared with intelligence under controlled 
conditions. It is logical to expect children to react in somewhat the 
same fashion to material of the same type. 

One hundred ninety-one sixth-grade children were used in this 
study. One hundred three of these pupils were boys and eighty-eight 
were girls. All of the children were white and the large majority 
were American born. The group ranged chronologically from ten 
years, two months to fifteen years, four months, the median chronolog- 
ical age being eleven years, 9.5 months. The median intelligence 
quotient of the whole group when measured by the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Test was 103.93, but when measured by Myers Mental Measure 
it was 108.25. Two hundred twenty children were tested originally. 
. Elimination was necessary if a child missed a test or if the photograph 
of his eyes was not usable. Records were complete on 191 children. 

Three schools cooperated in the study. Two of them were public 
schools in Nashville, Tennessee, and the third was a private school 
in the same city. One of the city schools is in a good residential 
section, and, at the time the selection of schools was made, it was 
thought that the group of children from this school would be about 
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the average distribution of abilities. The other city school is in a 
neighborhood in which part of the children come from middle class 
homes, while others come from a mill and factory district. The 
private school was selected with the idea of getting, on the average, 
a superior type child. 

There are two requisites to efficient reading. One is that the 
child know the vocabulary. The second is that the child must have 
acquired an efficient habit of using the visual mechanism with pre- 
cision and accuracy along the lines of print. To measure this com- 
bined ability, two reading tests were chosen. 

The ophthalmograph was used in this study as an objective test 
of certain basic factors in reading. It is a portable, binocular camera 
which photographs the movements of the eyes as the subject reads. 
Since the subject has little voluntary control over his fixations as 
he reads, the validity of a photographic test is high. The selection 
used in this test was a fifty-word card of light prose. From the 
graph, data were secured on the following: the number of fixations, 
the span of recognition, comprehension, and the rate of reading. 

The Monroe Silent Reading Test, Revised Edition, was used to 
study comprehension and speed in reading. The testing time is four 
minutes. Some of the content is poetry, the remainder prose. While 
the test is objective to the extent that it has standardized norms and 
the scoring may be done by a key, it is subjective to the extent that 
the subject has voluntary control while taking the test. The examiner 
must infer that because the questions were answered the selection 
was read. 

A third type of test administered was the Keystone Ophthalmic 
Telebinocular. The instrument is based on the stereoscopic principle. 
It tests the eyes while they are static. The telebinocular was used 
in this study as a screening device to obtain information concerning 
fusion, lateral imbalance, and sharpness of image at reading dis- 
tance. This was thought advisable as it is possible that such de- 
ficiencies may contribute to reading disabilities of various types. 


METHOD OF STUDY 
The basic factors to be compared with intelligence were the num- 
ber of fixations and regressions per hundred words, the duration of 
fixations, the span of recognition, comprehension, and the rate of 
words read per minute. The rate and comprehension were measured 





‘Guy T. Buswell, Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Develop- 
ment, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 21 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1922), p. 8. 
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by both reading tests and comparisons were made accordingly. Each 
of these factors were correlated with intelligence as measured by 
both intelligence tests. 

Before calculating the medians the children were divided into 
three intelligence groups. To make this division the median Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson I. Q.’s and the quartile deviations were found. On 
this basis children with I. Q.’s of 111 and above fell in the superior 
intelligence group. Those with I. Q.’s of ninety-seven to 110 fell in 
the average intelligence group. Those with I. Q.’s of ninety-six and 
below fell in the inferior intelligence group. The same division was 
maintained for comparing the medians when the Myers Test was the 
measure of intelligence. 

CORRELATIONS 

The coefficients of correlation of intelligence and the basic factors 

in reading are tabulated in Table I. 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND BASIC FACTORS IN 
READING PATTERNS 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Myers Mental Measur 


Factor r r. = r P. B, 

Pi. et SNES oo ew encennewan= —.30 05 04 .05 
No, of regressions............... —.87 ll —.45 01 
Rate (ophthalmograph) -_------ 43 .04 12 .05 
Comprehension (OQ) —----------- .23 .05 15 66 
Duration of fixation-__....-.-_-- -—.30 04 —.05 .05 

. Span of recognition______--_--_-- .36 .04 15 .05 
Rate (Monroe test) _.._-_--___-- 24 .05 .05 .05 
Comprehension -__-_-----__---- 13 .05 —.03 .05 


Therefore, upon examining the data in the table we see that the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Test indicates a fairly high negative relation- 
ship between intelligence and the number of regressions made per 
hundred words of reading. In other words, there is a fairly high 
degree of evidence indicating that children of inferior intelligence 
make more regressions per hundred words than children of high 
intelligence. While the Myers Test indicates less relationship, it is 
still evident. The Kuhlmann-Anderson Test indicates a fairly marked 
positive relationship between intelligence and the rate of reading as 
measured on the ophthalmograph. The results of the Myers Test 
do not substantiate this, however. 

Coefficients of correlation of visual defects and intelligence are 
low. Table II shows that even the slight tendency toward.a positive 
relationship between intelligence (Kuhlmann-Anderson) and fusion 
and lateral imbalance disappears when an intelligence test of the 
performance type is substituted for one of the reading type. This 
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seems significant in the light of the fact that while intelligence is the 
factor being measured it is measured by different criteria in the two 
instances. In the first case the slight positive correlation may have 
been due to a positive correlation between reading and intelligence. 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND VISUAL DEFECTS AT 
READING DISTANCE 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Myers Mental Measure 
ye : P. E. 


Factor r A r 
Nk 17 .03 .04 .02 
Lateral imbalance ..._....._______ 24 .02 .02 .08 
Sharpness of imagé____._..______- .03 .07 .03 .08 


MEDIANS AND MEDIAN DIFFERENCES 

Table III shows the median score of each intelligence group (Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson) for each of the factors measured. It also shows 
the quartile deviation and probable error of the median for each of 
the groups. By comparing the rate of a particular group as shown 
by the results of the ophthalmograph test with the rate of the same 
group as shown by the results of the Monroe Test we notice a dis- 
crepancy. This is probably due to the difference in the type and 
length of the material. The Monroe Test involves the reading of 
poetry and prose, while the ophthalmograph test is entirely prose. 
The Monroe Test requires the reading of 825 words, while the oph- 
thalmograph test was on approximately fifty. 

Table IV shows the median differences and probable errors of the 
various factors for the three intelligence groups (Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son) when compared with each other. Thus we see that according 
to these data the inferior intelligence group made significantly more . 
fixations and regressions per hundred words of reading material 
than did the superior intelligence group. The superior intelligence 
group made significantly higher scores on rate as measured by the 
ophthalmograph, rate as measured by the Monroe Test, comprehen- 
sion as measured by the Monroe Test, and the span of recognition. 
The superior intelligence group made significantly higher scores than 
the average intelligence group on rate as compared by the Monroe 
Test. The difference between the medians of the average intelligence 
group and the inferior intelligence group were not significant. 

Table V shows the median differences and probable errors of the 
various factors for the three intelligence groups when compared with 
each other. 

The only apparently significant difference was in the span of rec- 
ognition. The superior intelligence group had a broader span than 
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TABLE IV 


MEDIAN DIFFERENCES OF INTELLIGENCE GROUPS (KUHLMANN-ANDERSON) FOR 
Basic FACTORS IN READING 


 * and P. E. Sup. and P 


. EB. Aver. P. E. 
nf. Med. Average Med. andInf. Med. 
Intell. Intell. Intell, 


No. of fixations 4.30 t 38.61 — 8.29 4.30 
No. of regressions a 1.61 0 1438 — 4.34 

Rate (ophthalmograph) __-. , 1.09 > 8.80 

Comprehension (QO) . 3.25 : 2.76 

Duration of fixation ; .06 j .02 

Span of recognition d 01 J 04 

Rate (Monroe Test) . 5.50 k 4.93 

Comprehension (M) ' 41 ' 389 


—The less intelligent group scored higher than the more intelligent group. 


TABLE V 


MEDIAN DIFFERENCES OF INTELLIGENCE GROUPS (MYERS MENTAL MEASURE) FOR 
Basic FACTORS IN READING 


P.E. Sup. P.E. Aver. P.E. 
Med. and Med. and Med. 


4 Aver. Inf. 
No. of fixations ‘ 8.14 —13.17 3.93 12.50 
No. of regressions , 1.52 1.65 3.75 
Rate (ophthalmograph) : 9.49 . 9.37 —30.90 
Comprehension (QO) 9 3.08 2.84 -76 
Duration of fixation j 01 J 01 01 
Span of recognition j .03 : 04 — .14 
Rate (Myers Mental Measure). 9. 4.74 : 4.97 9.38 
Comprehension (M) : 49 55 73 


—tThe less intelligent group scored higher than the more intelligent. 


did the average intelligence group. It seems odd that there was a 
significant difference between the inferior and superior groups, and 
not a significant difference between the inferior and superior groups. 
It is probably unsafe to generalize on the results shown as it is likely 
that the difference in the case of the superior and average groups is 
a peculiarity of those groups in terms of the span of recognition. 


SUMMARY 

1. The significance of the coefficients of correlation of the rate 
of reading and intelligence varied with the tests used. 

2. The coefficients of correlation in this study indicated that there 
seemed to be at least a fairly marked tendency for the less intelligent 
children to make more regressions than the more intelligent. 

8. When the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test was used as a measure of 
intelligence, the data indicated that there were significant differences 
in the median score between the superior and inferior intelligence 
groups in the number of fixations per hundred words of reading 
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material, the number of regressions per hundred words, the span 
of recognition, and the rate of reading. 

4. When the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test was used as a measure of 
intelligence, there seemed to be significant differences in the median 
score of the superior intelligence group and the average group in only 
two factors. These were rate and comprehension. However, the 
significance of the median differences varied according to the tests 
used. 

5. When Myers Mental Measure was used as a measure of intelli- 
gence, the data indicated that there were significant median differ- 
ences between the superior intelligence group and the average intelli- 
gence group in only one factor, namely, span of recognition. The 
superior intelligence group had a broader span of recognition. 





RELATION OF READING TO MATURATION 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 
Peabody College 








Reading is an habitual mode of response to visually presented 
symbolic stimuli. We have had this term adorned in the habiliments 
of wishful thinking at times until it has seemed to be almost a mystic 
attribute of homo sapientissimus. It must be realized, however, that 
reading is merely the habitual response of the organism to printed 
symbols. Whether or not all possible meanings and connotations are 
obtained by the individual from the material to be read is a purely 
irrelevant matter. If any habitual response whatsoever is made to 
stimuli of the specified type, it must be considered as a reading re- 
action. Of course, from the standpoint of the schools, and from the 
standpoint of the well-being of the individual in present-day society, 
we all hope that he will develop habits of serial response so that his 
reactions are not a mere agglomeration of discrete behaviorial units, 
but whether. they be discrete or continuous, once the scales of prob- 
ability have been tipped toward a given line of reaction to these 
symbolic stimuli, the response must be classified as a reading response. 

Another element which we must recognize in this reading reac- 
tion is that the stimulus is never an original stimulus. It is always a 
secondary, or substitute, stimulus, one which through individual ex- 
perience has become of comparable adequacy to the original stimulus 


* in the evoking of a given response. The symbolic stimulus does not 


have to possess any relationship to the original stimulus, however, 
other than a temporal relationship. In that period in which the 
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symbolic secondary stimulus is becoming an adequate stimulus it 
must be presented in temporal proximity with the primary stimulus, 
or with a previously developed secondary stimulus. In actual prac- 
tice, of course, this latter procedure probably is more frequent when 
the child is learning to read. Thus, the child may have learned to 
say, “Train,” and may have it as an integral part of his vocabulary. 
In turn, he may be taught to respond “train,” when he sees the five 
letters in the word if they have been presented along with the sound 
of the word train. In this instance, then, the written word train 
becomes a secondary stimulus, but withal an adequate stimulus. 

When we are considering the nature of the symbolic stimulus, it 
should be remembered that there is an important difference between 
it and the primary stimulus which frequently is overlooked com- 
pletely. I refer to the fact that it is two-dimensional whereas the 
primary stimulus is three-dimensional, or involves the movement of 
objects in three-dimensional space, in most instances of the young 
child’s experience, at least. This, of course, is one of the major 
difficulties which a child faces when he is learning to read. To tell 
this child that t-r-a-i-n, a relatively short, two-dimensional stimulus, 
is train when train to him always has been a large, three-dimensional 
object, is to set up as a substitute stimulus something which not only 
has no association with the object itself in the experience of the child, 
but also demands that the child completely change the habitual modes 
of response which he has established with respect to the train ex- 
perience. 

Another thing which we should remember when we are consider- 
ing the habitual responses of the child which we call reading is that 
they are affected or controlled in large part by the experiences 
through which the individual child has passed. Thus a child may 
respond to a reading situation and obtain a given meaning from it 
which is diametrically opposed to the meaning of some other child 
or even the teacher, and yet he may be absolutely correct in light of 
his experience. Let us take the word train again as an example. 
The child may have experienced train as a locomotive and series of 
railroad cars; he may have experienced it as a part of a woman’s 
dress; he may have experienced it as a process of physical condition- 
ing; he may have experienced it as a process of having a series of 
related ideas, as a train of thought; he may have experienced it as 
an act of warfare or hunting, as when a gun is trained on something. 
Thus when the child is called upon to respond to the word train in 
his reading, he will respond to it not only in terms of immediately 
preceding stimuli, but also in terms of previous experience. In 
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fact, the child of multifold experiences frequently has difficulty in 
gaining certain anticipated meanings from reading materials because 
his breadth of experience is so much greater than that of the average 
child that his habitual modes of response are quite foreign to the 
behavior patterns of him who is tied to the cart-wheel of common- 
places. 

Let us turn now to the second of our major terms, that of matura- 
tion. This term almost certainly is teleological in its connotation 
because it is a process in which the organism is evolving toward the 
point or stage of its ultimate and greatest development. Of course, 
we must remember that no organism shows a completely unitary 
maturational process. Thus the human being reaches the point of 
ultimate or greatest irtelligence maturity at about fourteen years of 
age, most likely, but at the same time probably does not reach his full 
intellectual maturity until just before the onset of senility, whenever 
that may be. Again, the child’s interest in mechanical toys usually 
reaches the stage of ultimate or greatest maturity well before he 
enters the age of adolescence. We could continue this, but in each 
instance it would be evident that the maturational process is pointed 
toward a peak of capacity, ability, achievement, skill, or the like. 
The maturational process is always a developmental process, a process 
of change in the direction of the organism’s greatest potentialities. 

Development, in this connection, should be distinguished from 
growth. Growth is always developmental, but all development is 
not growth. Growth refers more to the addition of size, or bulk, 
whereas development may be quite free from this type of change. 
In fact, some of the most important phases of development with which 
we are concerned in the reading situation: are phases which have 
little or no relationship to the matter of size or bulk. Even though 
some of these matters, as for example the matter of interests, may 
show a correlation with the acquisition of bodily size, this relation- 
ship most frequently is not a causal one. In fact, we are prone to 
believe that the most significant relationships between reading and 
maturity are relationships practically free from causal attachments 
to physical growth. 

In this connection, I might say that one of the rather unfortunate 
things with respect to our information in the field of children’s read- 
ing is that we know so little about it in connection with physical 
maturation or growth. I would be prone to say, in fact, that exclusive 
of the matter of fatigue, where we think that the young child fatigues 
more quickly under constant physical activity than does the older 
child, we have almost no information with respect to the influence 
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of physical maturity on reading habits. At this point, without ques- 
tion I should state that my reference to physical maturation does not 
include maturation of the nervous system. At the same time we are 
forced to admit that even with respect to maturation of the nervous 
system there is no definite evidence that would be of value in an 
understanding of the reading habits of the child. Older hypotheses 
of delayed neurological maturation, such as those advanced by Thorn- 
dike at one time, hardly seem tenable in the field of explanation today. 

It is rather significant that though all of us recognize the fact 
that vision is related to reading, we have no absolute or completely 
satisfactory information to indicate that the first-grade child does not 
have sufficient visual maturation to read as readily as the graduate 
student in college. He may not have perfected certain habits of visual 
response in the same way as has the graduate student, but we cannot 
say that there is a definite, known physical development in visual 
acuity from the time the child enters school to any subsequent period 
in his formal education. 

In another field of maturation we do find much of significance in 
the development of reading habits. Reference is made here to intel- 
lectual development. There is no doubt but that many children are 
called upon to read when from the standpoint of basic intelligence 
they have an insufficient capacity to develop habitual modes of re- 
sponse of the type necessary to the reading activity. The child’s 
intellectual development, of course, is restricted both by his intelli- 
gence capacity and by his experience. Hence, his reading is retarded 
or accelerated in terms of both or either of these variables within 
the intellectual response. It probably is true that many of the most 
serious mistakes made in the schools in connection with the teaching 
of reading are those which result from expecting children of one 
age to be able to respond with personal and social adequacy to stimuli 
more properly adapted to children of another chronological age and 
intellectual development. It would seem to be true, almost beyond 
question, that if reading materials are available to the child, and if 
the child is placed in a situation where he wants to gain information 
from and spend his time in reading, he will begin to read and con- 
tinue to read somewhat in accordance with his intellectual maturity. 
Many of the most difficult teaching problems have been found in the 
reading of elementary school children in connection with attempts 
to force them to read beyond their intellectual levels. The child who 
has achieved an intellectual maturation commensurate with the task 
at hand and who has an adequate opportunity for the expression of 
his tendencies, and who has not been reacted to in such a way as to 
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be led into the development of negativistic emotionalized reactions, 
very rarely will be found to be a reading problem. 

Throughout all these discussions, of course, we are forced to 
recognize the fact that the development of habitual modes of reading 
response, and maturation itself in any given line, is not a stable com- 
modity which is found in all children to the same extent and in the 
same proportions. Individual differences in rate of physical matura- 
tion are known definitely to exist. Individual differences in rate of 
intellectual maturation are so frequent as to be commonplaces. In- 
dividual differences in emotional maturation occur with such regu- 
larity that as yet no one has been able to develop any schematized 
outline of emotional development which can be taken as an adequate 
index into the course of a child’s emotional life. The human indi- 
vidual, to be sure, is different both in terms of his hereditary pre- 
dispositions and in terms of his environmental experiences from 
every other human individual. Since reading, an habitual mode of 
response, depends upon these basic aspects of maturation, we must at 
all times anticipate pronounced individual differences in the reading 
development of school children. Failure on our part to recognize 
this fact imposes on the child quite frequently a burden entirely in- 
commensurate with his capacities and experiences. On the other 
hand, when these facts are recognized and used in the interpretation 
of individual behavior, reading becomes a more easily understood 
and more easily controlled process of individual development. 





HEARING IMPAIRMENTS AND REMEDIAL MEAS- 
URES IN RELATION TO READING PROGRAMS 


FRANK TATE HARVEY 
Graybar Electric Company, Philadelphia 








The normal human ear has a tremendous range of auditory re- 
sponse. It will respond to the almost unbelievable energy range of 
one million million to one. This means that the greatest sound energy 
or volume perceptible by the ear is one million million times greater 
than the lowest volume needed to stimulate the faintest hearing. 

The energy range is represented at the lowest level by the least 
amount of intensity that is audible. This is termed the auditory 
threshold; and at the upper level it is represented by the least amount 
of energy that becomes painful. This is termed the threshold of 
pain or feeling. This means that all audibility lies within that range 
of loudness between that just barely audible and the intensity, causing 
pain, that excludes perception. 
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Because of the great range in both pitch and intensity that the 
ear possesses, a person may lose a part of the area and not notice it. 
Our ears may not respond to some ranges of pitch or fail to respond 
to some intensities of loudness that are easily heard by others. 
Because of the various agencies that may cause a loss of hearing 
acuity, one should not expect that the type of loss will be the same 
in all cases. Tests upon hard-of-hearing cases show that there is a 
great variance in the degrees of loss and in the ranges of pitch lost. 

One who makes a serious attempt to appraise the nature and 
extent of the problem of hearing impairments among school children 
encounters a bewildering variety of estimates. The percentage of 
children with hearing impairments has been variously reported to be 
from three per cent, in some estimates, to fifty per cent in others. 
Such a wide discrepancy is easily accounted for by the wide variation 
in standards set up for the specific inquiries made. “Hearing Im- 
pairment” or “Hard of Hearing” are very vague classifications. 
Therefore, in evaluating the findings of any specific research the 
standards of the investigators and the purpose of the investigation 
must be considered. Obviously there would be a difference between 
the standards set up for finding children requiring lip reading or 
prosthetic devices; or children with minor speech difficulties; or a 
survey to determine the musical implications of auditory acuity. 

There are four basic causes of the loss of hearing. It may be due 
to (1) physiological, (2) mental, (3) environmental conditions, or 
(4) to a combination of all three. Under some conditions of environ- 
ment we are all deficient in.hearing or perception of certain sounds. 
For example, if a fire truck passed at this moment, with sirens 
screaming, that noise would mask out and completely obliterate the 
spoken voice and we would all be deaf to that extent for the moment. 
Usually in an unfavorable environment the hearing impairments due 
to physiological and mental causes are intensified. 

For the purpose of a corrective reading program, one is interested 
principally in one phase of hearing acuity within the narrow range 
of sounds of the spoken voice, and how that hearing may be expected 
to respond in the usual school environments. 

In any remedial program one very important angle of approach 
is the detection and correction of basic physical defects. We are not 
concerned with the medical aspects beyond the casual manifestations, 
in degree of loss, that indicate further reference to specialists or the 
application of special classroom techniques. 

In the past there has been much looseness in the use of such terms 
as “deaf,” “deafened,” and “hard of hearing.” However, “deaf” is 
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now commonly employed to describe only those whose loss of service- 
able hearing is total, or nearly so, whether congenital or acquired. 
The term “hard of hearing” has come into general use to describe 
those who have such a degree of loss as to be seriously handicapped 
under usual environmental circumstances. In this latter group are 
the problem cases from the standpoint of corrective classroom pro- 
cedures. There are varying degrees of impairment, of course, and, 
therefore, it becomes according to its extent a major or minor com- 
plication. It would appear safe to say, from a study of many fine 
surveys, that approximately seven and one-half per cent of all school 
children are mildly defective in hearing, but sufficiently so to be quite 
handicapped under many conditions. And it is safe to say further 
that an additional five per cent of the total school population have 
more serious defects which constitute a greater personal and physio- 
logical or medical problem. These conclusions are supported by many 
reliable investigations. Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, president of the Mary- 
land State School for the Deaf, and also president of the National 
Association of the Teachers of the Deaf, with the aid of a very efficient 
staff of examiners, made during the past winter a careful measure- 
ment of the hearing of approximately 600 children in Queen Annes 
and St. Marys Counties, Maryland. His findings show 8.39 per cent 
to have approximately fifteen per cent hearing loss and 4.69 per cent 
to have greater losses averaging approximately thirty-five per cent 
in loss. 

It is recognized that there is a close relation between speech and 
reading. It is conceded that children should recognize differences in 
sound before noting the differences in forms of words and that it is 
difficult to build up adequate and normal imagery where there is a 
deficiency in some one or more sensory avenues. Speech involves the 
physiological activity of the senses, particularly the auditory, because 
of the tendency to imitate sounds heard. And, in addition to the 
sensory and motor factors, feeling and emotional factors play an im- 
portant part, as every individual is strongly conditioned by his emo- 
tional changes. Impaired hearing is a damaging sense factor in 
mental development and a weakened auditory acuity imposes on the 
child serious handicaps in learning both in the school and outside 
contacts. Serious hearing defects tend toward retardation in all 
activities and particularly those requiring cooperative effort. 

Specific remedial measures, testing programs, methods of cooperat- 
ing with and securing the cooperation of other agencies as they may 
be required by reading clinics will be outlined in much detail in ses- 
sions to follow. Of course, cases of serious hearing defects should 
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be referred to medical care as early as they are discovered or as it 
is possible for them to do it. However, there is another kind of 
remedial work to which I want to direct your special attention. It 
offers a real opportunity for effective measures with very little effort 
and does not require highly specialized assistance. 

It has been pointed out in these remarks that two very definite 
conditions exist. Namely, that the preponderance of hearing im- 
pairments among the pupils of the public schools is of the mild type, 
averaging only less than twenty-five per cent loss, and that a great 
factor in the handicaps of this type is adverse acoustic conditions. 
Many of the cases of hearing impairment—about one-third of the 
total cases—are seriously impaired in only one ear. This means that 
about all that is needed to meet the conditions of the majority of 
cases is careful seating so that they are placed in the most favorable 
location with reference to the principal sources of sound, supervision, 
and direction. In cases of unilateral deafness the best ear should 
be put forward, for it is possible to put the best ear forward just as 
it is to put the best foot forward. e 

The fact that the component parts of speech sounds vary greatly 
in intensity or loudness raises the slight disabilities described to a 
point of major importance. The vowels contribute to the loudness of 
speech; but its intelligibility depends upon the initial and final con- 
sonants of the syllables. These consonants are extremely weak by 
comparison with the vowels and may be easily obliterated by slight 
losses. 

In singing it is the vowels that are important because the art is 
concerned with the production of the musical tones and their esthetic 
and emotional consequences, and the throat may be used in a way 
that is impracticable in speech where articulation and maximum in- 
telligibility are of the greatest concern. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN RELATION TO READING 


JOSEPH E. MOORE 
Peabody College 








The one fundamental concept which should be brought to the 
awareness of every teacher is that change and not consistency con- 
fronts her in every child. It is this fact which, more than any other, 
makes teaching a profession rather than an unskilled trade. If the 
original nature of children were constant, ther it would be fairly 
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simple to construct and arrange a series of uniform training situa- 
tions which would turn out standardized educational products much 
the same way Henry Ford turns out cars. 

The fact that children differ in inherited structure and equipment 
and must of necessity differ in making responses demands that the 
teacher devote her attention, her interest, and her potentialities to 
appreciating and attempting to understand each child as he is—a 


unique being who will react and respond in ways which are dis- 
tinctly his own. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING READINESS 


In regard to reading readiness Betts makes the following signifi- 
cant statement, “To face reality requires the postponement of reading 
until physical, mental, and emotional readiness has been acquired.” 
Teachers are forced to take an applied view of all problems connected 
with instruction and therefore should ask the following questions con- 
cerning Dr. Betts’ statement. What measuring instruments shall we 
use to ascertain what level of maturity has been reached in the 
physical, mental, and emotional phases of a child’s development? 
Should we start reading if we find that mental and emotional maturity 
has reached a certain level? What levels have been ascertained for 
this trio of traits? What range of variation is considered safe? 
Unsafe? 

Hillard and Troxell have made a study of kindergarten children 
which seemed to indicate that those having a rich background of ex- 
perience are superior on word recognition, comprehension, and para- 
graph meaning when compared to a group of pupils with a meager 
background. However, these authors reported that the skills and 
abilities measured by the test showed wide distribution in both 
groups. Some children in the meager background group made high 
scores whereas some in the rich background group scored low. 

This study is presented to show that no method of grouping can 
satisfactorily take the place of a careful study of each child in light 
of his own background needs and potentialities. 

In my opinion there has been entirely too much loose talk about 
reading readiness without considering the great range of abilities 
measured by our tests. Wilson and others made a significant con- 
tribution to the problem by showing that many children in the kinder- 
garten knew many letters before they could understand words. They 
also showed that there was a tendency for those children who knew 
the most letters—forms and sounds to be first to learn to read and 
be the best readers. Conversely, those who confused sounds and letter 
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forms were the poorest readers. The observations made by these in- 
vestigators were so vivid and suggestive for this paper that I should 
like to quote from them: “It seems probable that most teachers under- 
estimate the long difficult process involved in mastering letter forms 
and sounds. In testing children in this study the examiners were im- 
pressed with the intense effort put forth by most of the children in 
trying to name or to write letters. The efforts were often painful to 
observe: sustained frowning, alternate squirming and rigidity of 
body, pointing tensely, labored breathing, grunting, whispering, and 
even weeping.” Can you not visualize the great variation, the marked 
difference in the children studied by Wilson and his coworkers? 

Before leaving the question of reading readiness attention is 
called to certain phases of the problem which need to be reemphasized. 
First, a child never lacks readiness for experiences which are related 
to his past meaningful background. This background and the rate 
it can be changed is an individual problem and should be considered 
as such. This statement is supported by such studies as those of 
Boney, Worlton, Pastel, and Durrell. These studies indicate that 
when given reading instruction at their own level, average and even 
seriously retarded pupils made more than the normal amount of 
progress particularly in paragraph meaning. The practical implica- 
tion of studies such as these is of great significance to all intelligent 
teachers who would meet the problem of individual differences suc- 
cessfully. 

Second, readiness is not best achieved merely by waiting. It is 
something to be developed. The various factors revealed by readiness 
tests are subject to marked improvement by well-chosen experiences. 

Third, readiness involves many different factors in which a typical 
pupil is unevenly advanced. At the present time we do not know 
what weight to give to each and every characteristic. It is due to this 
uncertainty, this variation, which makes it inadvisable to adopt any 
rigid set of standards for readiness. There are certain causes of 
individual differences which have received less attention than they 
seem to deserve. These causes briefly are: (1) variation in intelli- 
gence, (2) in sensory equipment, (3) in physical equipment, (4) in 
language ability, (5) in rate of learning, (6) in response to motiva- 
tion, (7) in sex, and (8) emotional control. 

We cannot continue to speak of reading ability. We must speak 
of reading abilities. A pupil may have marked ability to read and 
comprehend literature, but fail completely in understanding physics 
material that he reads. When we speak of the achievement of a 
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pupil we should speak of specific abilities on a certain test on certain 


_ types of material. 


Tests and testing cover a multitude of errors and serve in too 
many cases as opiates for teachers who want to secure alibis for fail- 
ing to stimulate reading growth and achievement on the part of 
their pupils. Every intelligent teacher knows or should know that 
even similar scores on a test do not always represent comparable 
abilities. 

Pupils with like scores on a test of reading achievement differ 
markedly in certain reading skills and abilities. They may differ in 
the amount of voluntary reading, interest in reading, rates of read- 
ing, understanding of word meaning and concepts, accuracy, and 
completeness in oral and written recall, organization, and retention 
of ideas, imagery in narrative reading, skills in word analyses, ability 
to adapt their reading to various types of assignments, ability to 
select suitable materials, expression in oral reading, speed and ac- 
curacy in silent reading, and many other skills. The intelligent 
teacher will always use tests to reveal differences, but will also study 
the test to see what differences may have been concealed. 

All teachers realize to some degree the range of abilities found 
in every class group. We know that we can expect to find a range 
of reading ability of at least three grades from the first to the third 
and at least five or more grades for pupils in the grades from the 
third through the eighth grade. Despite these general facts few of 
us have a definite guiding philosophy as to what should be our atti- 
tude towards the differences we know to exist. 

Teachers have thought entirely too much of averages, norms, and 
standards. Important as they are, they are easily overstressed. Too 
much attention has been given to getting pupils up to, rather than 
beyond, a certain norm. Attention has been concentrated on the 
lower half of various classes while the upper half has been tactfully 
neglected. This pracedure has left and is leaving the best readers 
to work out their own salvation and—at what a price! Teachers 
must turn from such methods and adopt a new philosophy concerning 
individual differences. 

Teachers should consider their task of teaching reading incomplete 
until every single child can show some improvement. Every child 
should be studied, motivated, and encouraged to develop certain’ 
reading skills as far as time and materials will permit. This calls 
for the teacher to motivate and encourage, not discourage, the pupils 
in their dissimilar interests. This would mean that the pupil who 
exhibited an interest in physics should be encouraged to develop that 
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interest, and the skills involved even though he failed to come up to 
the norm on English literature. 

- If a teacher should make a profile of her pupils’ progress in any 
phase of reading at the first of the school year she would find varia- 
tion, not uniformity, in the scores. Every teacher should, through 
her reading program, attempt to increase the individual differences 
by aiding each child to develop his reading abilities to the maximum. 
The profile at the end of the year should show even greater irregu- 
larity and individual variation. Each child should have increased 
his reading abilities over the first test, but the individual differences 
should be more marked. To get every child to change progressively 
as rapidly as feasible in each of several kinds of reading skills should 
be the philosophy of every alert teacher. The differences between 
individuals on any complex function, such as reading, should increase 
rather than decrease with practice and training. 

In summarizing a study she made on the reading ability of high 
school students, Strange had this to say: 

The results of this test not only revealed the need for improvement of reading 
on the part of individuals and groups, but also made vivid to teachers the indi- 
vidual differences in reading ability existing among students in their classes and 
convinced them of the need for attention to this problem. Most striking of course 
were the individual differences among students in the same class. In one hour 


the fastest readers could cover an assignment which would take the slowest reader 
five hours. 


Certainly the teacher should encourage and stimulate the student 
who can read five times as fast as the slowest one to develop his read- 
ing skills further, if possible, but above all else she should not permit 
him to neglect them because she is busy with that nonexistent aver- 
age pupil. 

Teachers must look upon the problem of individual differences as 
a challenge to increase them. Each child’s curve of learning or prog- 
ress under guidance should be a rising one if possible. The signifi- 
cance of individual differences challenges as never before the best 
efforts of all teachers in this day of inadequately developed averages, 
norms, and standards. 
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READING READINESS AT ALL EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS’ 





M. LUCILE HARRISON 
Colorado State College of Education 





“Reading readiness” has been in the thinking of educators for 
several years, but has been connected only with the preparatory 
period of the reading program in the kindergarten or first grade. 
The practice of the law of readiness in the field of reading has suc- 
cessfully solved many problems at the first-grade level of instruction. 
Especially has it aided in reducing too extensive failure. 

Now, educators in the field of reading are saying, “Why not prac- 
tice the principles connected with readiness for reading at every edu- 
cational level?” As a result some educators and publishers of chil- 
dren’s reading books have attempted to determine what the nature 
of a reading readiness program might be if carried out at every edu- 
cational level after reading instruction begins. 

Before the nature of such a program can be determined, an 
acceptable definition of the nature of reading itself and the relative 
importance of its two major aspects must be established in our think- 
ing. We still know very little, comparatively speaking, concerning 
what takes place physically and psychologically when an individual 
reads and, therefore, any definition of reading must be arbitrarily 
set up. I should like to define it briefly as a process of recognizing 
symbols which serve as stimuli to the recalling and construction of 
meaning, accompanied by the manipulating of the resulting meanings 
in thought processes according to the purposes of the reader. Such a 
definition considers the mechanics of reading of importance only as 
those mechanics unlock the doors to the thinking side of reading. 
The thinking aspect of reading, rather than the mechanics, should 
occupy the place of importance in educational practice and theory. 

In the preparatory period, the reading readiness program con- 
cerned itself with both the mechanics and the thinking side of read- 
ing, as is necessary at that level. But once a child is ready for the 
mechanics of reading, development in that aspect of the process 
should go forward normally. If it. does not, a previously undeter- 
mined lack of some important requisite is usually demonstrated. Such 
a condition would of necessity isolate that pupil as a clinical case, 





*Taken from Reading Readiness, Revised, Part II, M. Lucile Harrison. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. (In press.) Printed by permission of and in 
special arrangement with the publishers. 
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requiring special remedial treatment according to his needs. A pro- 
gram of readiness for the mechanics of reading is not necessary after 
the preparatory period because those mechanics grow increasingly 
less difficult with the pupil’s growth in reading power. 

On the other hand, the thinking side of reading grows increas- 
ingly more difficult for the individual as he progresses upward in the 
educational field. Reading in new content fields, for which his expe- 
riencial background has left him unprepared, is demanded of him. 
In these fields he meets strange and unfamiliar concepts which make 
reading in its real sense impossible. New and strange words are 
met which must be brought into the reader’s own usage vocabulary 
before he can read intelligently. More difficult types of organization 
of thinking appear at every educational level, exemplified in more 
complex sentences and paragraphs. In addition, materials which the 
pupil is required to read are continuously more remote from his own 
purposes and plans. When such difficulties as these are met, they 
interfere with or make impossible the carrying out of the thinking 
side of reading. 

Such difficulties make necessary a program at every educational 
level which will prepare pupils to read specific selections successfully. 
Such a program is a reading readiness program. It should include 
instructional jobs which may be stated as follows :* 

(1) Making provision for the development in pupils of the nec- 
essary concepts for constructing meanings which are accu- 
rate, complete, and vivid in terms of the specific materials 
to be read. 

Making provision for the development in pupils of a precise 
usage vocabulary as a carrier of meaning which is adequate 
for the specific material to be read. 

Making provision for the development in pupils of the ability 
to understand the sentences and paragraphs, or functional 
organizations of meanings, contained in the specific mate- 
rial to be read. 

(4) Making provision for the development in pupils of the ability 
to select and organize the reading content which is appro- 
priate to the specific purposes of the reader. 

Those instructional jobs constitute the unique function of the 
teacher throughout the schools wherever reading is taught or used 
as a study tool. They make up the reading readiness instructional 
program at all educational levels. Such a program is usually well 


*M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness, Revised, Part II, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. (In press.) Printed by permission of the publishers. 
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carried out in the primary grades, but is increasingly less well car- 
ried out as we progress up the educational ladder. The lack of such 
a program is deplorable at the high school level. In the college, we 
find this lack in its extreme. 

Of the four instructional jobs listed, that of building up a back- 
ground of concepts necessary to the constructing of accurate, com- 
plete, and vivid meaning in connection with specific reading material 
is most important. It is basic to the other three and cannot be carried 
out without contributing much to the other three jobs. Its impor- 
tance also lies in the fact that no meaning is achieved in reading 
unless those meanings are first in the mind of the reader or are con- 
structed by means of a manipulation of meanings already possessed. 
Words on the page merely act as stimuli to the recall of those mean- 
ings or concepts which have developed out of previous experiences. 
The first instructional job, that of developing concepts with which to 
read, is important then because without concepts to be recalled no 
reading can occur. 

An example will illustrate this fact. Imagine yourself as a second- 
grade child and take particular account of what pictures come to your 
mind as a portion of a story from a recently published second-grade 
reader is read to you. An identical picture should be visualized if 
you were to read it yourself. 

“One day,” said Mr. Brown, “the alarm sounded and out went 
the fire engine and the ladder truck to find the fire. Soon there 
was another alarm. Then there was another and another. 

“Tt was a big fire and most of the fire engines and ladder trucks 
in the city went to help. 

“It was a big store that was burning, but the people were all 
out of it. The policemen had stretched ropes to keep the people 
back and the firemen were working hard to stop the blaze. 

“Suddenly someone shouted, ‘look there!’ In a window, high 
up on one of the floors, stood Midnight. He was afraid to jump 
and he was afraid to stay there. 

“Smoke was puffing out of the window where he stood. What 
could be done? 

“ ‘Quick! Bring the ladder truck!’ shouted the chief. 

“The next minute the ladder truck was under the window. 
The ladder was going up and up and up, and a fireman was climb- 
ing the ladder to rescue the cat. 


‘Julia M. Harris. “Visits Here and There.” Child Development Readers, 
Second Grade Book. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935, pp. 198-200. Printed 
by special permission of the publishers. 
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“At last the man was at the window. Then Midnight jumped! 
“The people yelled and clapped. Midnight was safe on the 
fireman’s shoulder.” 

What picture did you visualize? Was it the picture the writer 
of the story had in mind? No. You recalled a familiar street scene 
and pieced together there fragments of meaning from your own expe- 
riences. Your scene was very different from your neighbor’s and 
mine, because your experiences with resulting meanings or concepts — 
are different from your neighbor’s and mine. 

Because “we read with what we have experienced,” it is impos- 
sible to read with adequate meaning resulting until those meanings 
are at our beck and call. For this reason, the development of mean- 
ings which will make possible the reading of specific pieces of subject 
matter constitute the most important of the instructional jobs of 
the readiness program in reading at every educational level. 

Now, consider what happens in the reading of a piece of subject 
matter where concepts for constructing meaning are inadequate. 
The only possible result is meaning which is incomplete, vague, or 
inaccurate, if any meaning at all is achieved. Here is an example 
from the college freshman level. A text in astronomy had been thor- 
oughly studied, the instructor had lectured upon the subject regu- 
larly, and the pupils had passed satisfactory examinations. Yet when 
a portion of the text was presented at a later time, those same pupils 
could not read it intelligently. When examined, only partial, vague, 
or inaccurate concepts were the result in too many instances. 

After reading the following sentence, “Stars are thought to begin 
as a great volume of rarefied gaseous matter called a nebula,” the 
students were asked, “What does rarefied mean?” The following 
varied answers were given: 

Do not know (7 students) 

Rare form of gaseous matter 

Not ordinary gas to be utilized 

Very little gas 

Rare or unknown gases in a mass 

The matter is rare 

Well, there are rare gases as crypton and argon—a mixture 
of foreign gases 

8. Very thin 

9. Rare, not plentiful 


Sefer p> 





‘Paul McKee. “A Study of Students’ Understanding of Textbook Material in 
the Elementary School, the High School, and the College.” Unpublished. Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1937. 
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10. No smoke 

11. Small and few 

12. Of rare origin 

13. Many kinds 

14. Certain gases exist which many have not yet become ac- 

quainted with as much as they have oxygen and hydrogen 

15. Matter that is spread over great space—not unified 

16. Very high 

17. Under high pressure 

Not one of the students giving the above answers to the question 
stated held a completely correct meaning as a result of reading. 
And yet, those students if asked the question, “How are stars thought 
to begin?” could answer glibly in the words of the book, without 
being burdened with much usable meaning as a result. If, however, 
an adequate readiness had been established for reading such material 
with meaning, clear, complete, and accurate meaning could have been 
the result for a majority of the readers. 

‘ The meanings necessary for reading any specific piece of mate- 
rial must be developed by a series of preliminary activities, either 
firsthand or vicarious in nature, the former being more valuable. 

The second instructional job is that of supplying the necessary 
vocabulary to carry familiar meanings to be used in reading. Lack 
of adequate vocabulary to read with understanding may be exemplified 
from fourth-grade science material. A direction given the reader 
is: “Tell the differences in structure between cats and birds.” Many 
pupils would certainly be confused by the word “structure” and would 
be unable to carry out the direction in spite of the fact that each 
one could list many differences if asked the same question using a 
more familiar term than “structure.” But, if the term were to be 
brought into the usage vocabulary of those pupils and associated with 
meanings already very clear and vivid in their minds, reading might 
then go on and a high degree of meaning be achieved. Without 
familiarity with the word “structure,” no meaning could be achieved 
even in this instance though the meaning was within the experience 
of the pupil. Words then which carry the meanings of the text to 
be read must be in the usage vocabulary of pupils before they serve 
to recall meanings which may be within the experience of the reader. 

The third instructional job is that of aiding the pupil in under- 
standing sentences and paragraphs met in specific reading matter. 
Two sentences are selected from a sixth-grade reader. They ex- 
emplify long and involved organizations of thinking which are too 
difficult for most sixth graders. Only a reading readiness program 
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could prepare the reader to understand the long series of ideas brought 
together into a difficult relationship by the structurally significant 
words in the sentences. The two sentences are: 

. . . Holding the drill firmly in a socket by means of a small 
stone hollowed on the under side, he pressed down upon the upper 
end of the drill; while the other man twisted the shaft itself rap- 
idly around in a hole, by means of a thin leather strap containing 
a half hitch, the two ends of which he grasped in his hands so as 
to tighten the thong and make it hold. 

. .. Soon smoke would rise at the foot of the drill; powdered 
wood from an old dry rotten stump would be sprinkled on the 
smoke; then a handful of dried leaves or ferns would be added; 
and before long a tiny flame would spring up, which would be 
gently coaxed and fed until it became a real blaze. 

The first sentence contains sixty-six words; the second fifty-four. 
They follow one another in the text, adding to the difficulty of their 
reading. Three other sentences are found in the same paragraph 
with these. The five make a very involved and complex organization 
of details of meaning. The whole paragraph is difficult. Only a 
well-carried-out reading readiness program could prepare an ordinary 
sixth-grade pupil to read and understand such sentences and such a 
paragraph. Yet, it appears in a widely accepted and used text sup- 
posed to be readable by the average pupil of the sixth grade. 

Other elements are found in sentences which add to reading diffi- 
culties. Occasionally sentences are meaningful only as their cadence 
and intonation are made clear to the reader. The following appear 
in a transition book to be used before second-grade reading materials: 

“Why that man!” 

“Not for any money!” 

“Oh, you old thing!” 

“Upon my word!” 

“Now see here.” 

“Oh my, no!” 

Supposing they are read by the child in the following manner: 

“Why that’ man?” 

“Not for any money?” 

“Oh, you’ old thing.” 

“Upon my’ word.” 

“Now’ see here.” 

“Oh, my no.” 








‘ir 
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The meaning can be entirely misleading without the proper ca- 
dence and intonation usually applied to these expressions. A readi- 
ness program can provide for this application. 

Again imagine a first grader attempting to get correct meaning 
out of such idiomatic expressions as the following: 

“Now don’t get your hopes up.” 

“You will have to mend your ways.” 

“Mr. ——— was as good as his word.” 

“Put yoyr heads together and think up something.” 

A literal interpretation of such expressions would again inter- 
fere with adequate meaning resulting from reading unless they were 
first brought into proper usage for the reader. Other language diffi- 
culties too numerous to illustrate appear in reading books for chil- 
dren which complicate the thinking side of reading. 

Further difficulty arises whenever the fourth instructional job 
of the proposed readiness program is ignored, that is, learning to 
read according to a purpose set up. Every teacher has realized the 
value of a real and live purpose when she notes that it drives the 
reader to use a maximum of effort in arriving at the meaning of a 
passage and using it according to that purpose. Without purpose in 
reading, effort is at a low level and the meaning achieved is meager 
and soon forgotten. Students also need aid in learning to read ac- 
cording to a purpose which involves (1) selecting appropriate ideas 
from the reading matter and (2) organizing those ideas according 
to the use they are to serve. A reading readiness program can so 
serve a pupil. 

The four instructional jobs of the reading readiness program nec- 
essary at every educational level are, then, concerned with: 

(1) The necessary concepts with which to read. 

(2) The familiarity of the vocabulary carrying those concepts. 

(3) The familiarity of the reader with the types of organization 

of thinking such as sentences and paragraphs. 

(4) His ability to read according to a purpose. 

Unfortunately one lecture period does not afford time to outline 
the methods which should be used in carrying out the four instruc- 
tional jobs except in a very brief way. Concepts are best developed 
by means of direct or firsthand experiences, but when those con- 
cepts are remote in both space and time, the teacher and pupil must 
resort to vicarious or secondhand experiences. 

Words new to the child may be attached to already familiar con- 
cepts by the process of simple association through experiences of the 
two types mentioned. 
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Types of organization of thinking can only be developed by means 
of an effective language program as it brings to the pupil an effective 
understanding and use of sentences and paragraphs of increasing 
difficulty. 

Purposes may be self-aroused or teacher aroused, the former 
being more effective in stimulating the putting forth of a maximum 
of effort in an aggressive search for meaning in reading. 

Three important points remain to be made. First, every teacher 
must be a teacher of reading and must expect to develop and carry 
out a reading readiness program specifically preparing pupils tc read 
in the field in which she teaches: No teacher can prepare pupils to 
read in the field of science as well as the teacher of science. No 
teacher in any subject matter field can legitimately slight this pro- 
gram. The language arts teacher may teach general aspects of 
reading and give training in skills which are transferable to reading 
in all fields. She cannot, however, expect to carry out the specific 
instructional jobs of the reading readiness program in all fields in 
which her pupils will read. 

Second, the readiness instructional program must include, in addi- 
tion to the four jobs outlined, means of overcoming all well-known 
weaknesses of texts. The following list® includes those which occur 
most often. 

(1) The understandings which the author tries to develop in the 

reader are often too difficult because they are: 
a. Too remote from experience. 
b. Devoid of explanatory and descriptive detail. 
c. Cluttered with little understood technical terms and 
graphic symbols. 
d. Too numerous within a short space of textbook material. 
. Couched in abstract and vague language. 

f. Given in terms of generalizations without proper develop- 

ment. 

g. Portrayed in long and involved sentences and difficult 

paragraph relationships. 
(2) There is often too little use of well-chosen illustrative ma- 
terial which: 

a. Prepares the child for following the general trend of think- 

ing in the material. 

b. Prepares him to construct specific meanings within the 

text. 


@o 





*M. Lucile Harrison, op. cit. 
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(3) The style of the writing is often dull and unattractive because: 

a. It uses insufficient illustrative anecdotes. 

b. It is couched in unnatural forms of expression and usage. 

c. There is usually too little action portrayed in some types 
of texts which particularly lend themselves to action de- 
scribed in order of consequence and time. 

d. There is too little appeal to the interests and purposes of 
the reader. 

(4) The text is seldom accompanied by supplementary materials 

which: 

a. Set problematic situations which stimulate thinking dur- 
ing the reading of the text. 

b. Aid in formulating basic understandings. 

c. Give practice in applying understandings so that both 
teacher and pupil may know when adequate meaning has 
been achieved. 

Third, in addition to overcoming the weaknesses of texts, the 
reading readiness program must seek to overcome certain difficulties 
inherent in particular subject matter fields, such as remoteness in 
time and space and remoteness from the everyday purposes of the 
reader. 

When any teacher at any educational level and in any subject 
matter field has considered the points made here, she cannot but agree 
that there is a great need of a reading readiness program at every edu- 
cational level and that she herself must be responsible for it in her 
own field. 


A MODERN PROGRAM OF READING INSTRUCTION 
IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


P. J. DODSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Bastrop, Texas 








It is not necessary for me to stress the importance of reading in- 
struction when speaking to a group of experienced teachers. Each 
of us recognizes the fact that a large proportion of the time devoted 
to the training of the pupils in the elementary grades is being spent 
in teaching them how to read. We also realize that many school 
problems would be eliminated if we could teach all pupils to read effi- 
ciently. The average school child must read fifteen times as much 
today as in 1900 and the college student’s reading matter has in- 
creased five times in the same period. Never before have we depended 
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so fully on the printed page. The quick, efficient interpretation of 
printed matter now plays a major part in the educational, economic, 
and social success of the individuals. If the child can read efficiently 
and interpret correctly material that is presented to him, we will 
have very little difficulty in teaching him the fundamental facts of 
mathematics, chemistry, history, English or any other subject. There- 
fore, one of the major responsibilities of our schools is to teach skill- 
ful reading. : 

Much attention has been given to the mechanics of efficient read- 
ing since Javal of France discovered that, during the reading, the 
eye moves across the page in a series of short fixations. Study of the 
nature of the eye-movements by direct observation, mechanical and 
electric recording, photography and mirror recording was attempted, 
but very little success attended the various studies until Dr. Ray- 
mond Dodge of Wesleyan University of Middletown, Connecticut, dis- 
covered the corneal reflection method of photographing eye-move- 
ments and built the first eye-movement camera in 1899. Since the 
development of this method of recording eye-movements, studies have 
definitely established the fact that efficient reading consists of a series 
of left-to-right movements of the eye across the page in a rhythmic 
manner with few fixations, few regressions, and quick return sweeps 
to the beginning of the next line. 

Since the discovery of the nature of the movement of the eyes in 
efficient reading teachers have been trying all kinds of devices for 
developing the rhythmic left-to-right movement of the eyes, increasing 
the span of recognition, decreasing the number of regressive move- 
ments, developing quick return sweeps, and increasing the speed of 
recognition, thus shortening the period of fixation. Most of us have 
seen one or more of the devices listed below used in the schools for 
the purpose of improving the mechanics of eye-movements: 

(1) Use of a pointer to direct the eyes. 

(2) Holding a ruler under the line of printed material. 

(3) Grouping words in thought units and spacing these units. 

(4) Placing dots under the words to indicate eye-stops. 

(5) Use of flash cards to increase the speed of recognition. 

(6) Slipping a card with an oblong slot in it along the line of 

print so that only one section is displayed at a time. 

(7) Pressure reading. 

(8) Various types of tapping and metronomic exercises. 

We tried most of these devices in the Bastrop Public Schools 
and were not satisfied that any of them were really efficient in pro- 
ducing the results desired. About the middle of the 1933-84 school 
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term we were shown the Metron-O-Scope which combines all of the 
ideas underlying (1) short exposure as a means of broadening the 
span of recognition and reducing the reaction time, and (2) these 
classroom methods for conditioning an efficient eye habit in reading. 
We immediately purchased one of these instruments and spent a year 
and a half in developing our own methods and techniques for using 
it. At first we tried to use the instrument in all of our classes in 
the elementary grades, arranging our schedule so we could use it in 
each class once a week. Thus, we presented travel stories in geog- 
raphy classes, history stories in history classes, number drills in arith- 
metic classes, etc. Gradually, however, we came to the conclusion 
that it was primarily a reading problem and could be used most effi- 
ciently in connection with our regular reading classes. By the open- 
ing of the 1935-36 school term we had prepared a definite schedule 
for use in the reading classes. We had built up a library of rolls 
large enough and broad enough in scope to take care of a year’s 
program in reading in the first six grades. We then had enough 
experience to know what techniques were most efficient and how best 
to use the instrument. So we arranged our schedule of reading 
classes for the first six grades so there would be no conflict and made 
arrangements to move the Metron-O-Scope from room to room so 
it could be used during each reading period throughout the day. 

Our schedule called for each reading period to be forty minutes 
in length with each grade having one reading period each day except 
the first grade which had two reading periods daily. We decided to 
devote fifteen minutes of each forty-minute reading period to work 
with the Metron-O-Scope and the remaining twenty-five minutes to 
our traditional methods of teaching reading. In order to have definite 
checks on our progress in reading we purchased the Haggerty Read- 
ing Tests for the first and second grades and the New Stanford 
Reading Tests for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. We 
gave the pupils one form of these tests at the beginning of the school 
year and another form of the same test at the close of the year. 

We also purchased an Ophthalm-O-Graph which is a camera for 
photographing eye-movements developed from the original Dodge eye- 
movement camera. With this camera we photographed the eye- 
movements of each child in the first six grades at the beginning of 
the school year and again at the end of the year. Of course, the 
first-grade pupils, not being able to read at the beginning of the year, 
were given their first reading test and had their eye-movements pho- 
tographed for the first time in February at the close of the first 
semester of the school year. 


2 
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Children who were entering the first grade were first taught the 
fundamental habits of reading on the Metron-O-Scope by being shown 
picture rolls in which they looked at pictures in left-to-right sequence 
as they appeared in the windows of the instrument. A little later 
they were shown word-picture rolls and still later simple story rolls, 
number combinations, and phonic rolls. Pupils in the other grades 
were shown story rolls, number combinations, and word drills. Great 
care was used to always check on comprehension of all material read 
by means of both oral and written tests. The completion tests, word- 
choice tests, and true-false tests that appear at the close of each roll 
were also given. 

At the close of the year we checked the pupils by their reading 
test grades, by their eye-movement photographs, by comparing their 
eye-movement records with those of pupils from neighboring schools 
in the same grade, and by the teachers’ reaction to the speed of prog- 
ress, the material covered and the general tone of work done. At the 
end of this first year of measured work it became evident to us that 
our pupils were making much more progress in reading than they 
had ever made in a like period of time. According to the Haggerty 
and Stanford test scores the pupils averaged a gain of about two years 
in reading ability in one year’s time and averaged more than a year 
ahead of the national norms set up for pupils for their grades by the 
average test results. 

We had been particularly concerned with reducing the number 
of fixations per hundred words, reducing the number of regressions 
per hundred words, increasing the speed of reading in words per min- 
ute, and developing clean-cut return sweeps while retaining a high 
percentage of comprehension of the material read. Our first year 
of measured results showed that we had decreased the number of 
fixations by twenty-two per cent, decreased the number of fixations 
by thirty-three per cent, increased the speed of reading by twenty- 
nine per cent and almost entirely eliminated the habits of slow return 
sweeps and the percentage of comprehension had actually increased 
by sixteen per cent. Our teachers reported that the pupils had cov- 
ered much more material in their reading texts than they had ever . 
covered before, even though the period for textbook reading had been 
reduced from forty minutes daily to twenty-five minutes daily. 

By permission of my neighboring superintendents I visited two 
schools of about the same size as our own at the close of the year 
and photographed the eye-movements of their first-grade students and 
used these results as a basis for determining the efficiency of our 
first-grade readers. These neighboring schools had been teaching 
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reading by the traditional methods. It is interesting to notice the 
similarity between the results found in these schools and to notice 
the decided superiority of our pupils in every instance. I give below 
a summary of these results. 


A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE READING HABITS OF THE FIRST GRADES OF Two 
NEIGHBORING SCHOOLS OF APPROXIMATELY THE SAME SIZE AS THE BASTROP 
SCHOOL WITH THOSE OF THE BASTROP SCHOOL AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
1935-36 SCHOOL YEAR 


Fizxations Regressions Speed Comprehen- 
Per 100 Per 100 Words Per sion 
Words Words Minute Per Cent 
DOG. See kc ce, 238.4 63.6 73.9 57.5 
ESS SEER Tae 237.5 59.8 76.2 61.25 
EEE Ee 159.7 36.3 95.1 78.9 
EYE-MOVEMENT NORMS COMPARED WITH BASTROP AVERAGES 
Grades 1st 2d 8d 4th 5th 6th 
FIXATIONS PER 100 WORDS 
I as ee eed Te 250 200 175 140 125 120 
Bastrop average ~.--------- 159.7 145 133.5 114.1 110.8 101.4 
REGRESSIONS PER 100 WORDS 
NE aS a ac 60 50 40 30 25 23 
Bastrop average ~-----.---- 36.3 31.2 28.6 23.4 18 16.2 
SPEED IN WORDS PER MINUTE 
(ES RAE eee kee eee 55 90 115 168 190 200 
Bastrop average ~.---.----- 95.1 137.5 157.4 197.2 218.3 238.3 


For the past two years we have continued our work with our new 
program of teaching reading and have obtained uniformly satisfac- 
tory results. Our checks at the close of each year do not vary a great 
deal from the original checks at the close for 1935-36 session. We 
are constantly developing better technique for using the instruments 
and as a result find that we are teaching a little more efficiently and 
are eliminating a few more problem cases each year. We have come 
to the conclusion that our most rapid improvement in reading as com- 
pared with our old methods comes in the first two grades. There 
our pupils gain almost two grades above the normal amount of prog- 
ress expected and after that they seem to hold their advantage to 
about that level. Last year we discontinued the use of the Metron-O- 
Scope in the sixth grade and continued to check this grade. At the 
close of the year it had held its steady rate of improvement. There- 
fore, we have concluded that the proper place for the use of the 
Metron-O-Scope for work with the entire group is in the first three 
grades. After that we believe the instrument should be used for 
individual and small group work to help with remedial work and 
eliminate the problem pupils. “ 
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The teachers of the Bastrop School are firmly convinced that the 
class of work being done in our school is greatly improved since we 
instituted this reading program. They believe they are getting more 
work done with less trouble and worry and insist that they do not 
have nearly as many problem pupils as before. I have noticed one 
fact that I believe can be traced to our improvement in reading. All 
of our pupils from the junior class in high school down have had 
some of this special training in reading since we first started it five 
years ago. Last year our percentage of failures in high school which 
had varied from eight per cent to ten per cent for several years 
dropped off suddenly to 4.4 per cent. And this year we had less than 
one per cent (.98 per cent to be exact) subject failures in high school. 
Since we have made no other special effort in our school to reduce 
failures I cannot attribute this fact to any cause other than the fact 
that we are developing pupils who are efficient in the reading process. 





ATTEMPTS AT MEASUREMENT OF MEANINGFUL 
EXPERIENCE AS A FACTOR CONDITIONING 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING 


CLIFFORD WOODY 
University of Michigan 








There are many factors which may influence achievement in read- 
ing. Among these factors often listed are biological and physiological 
maturity; imperfections in the organs of sight, hearing or speech; 
mental capacity and development of intellectual power; coordination 
and performance of the eyes as manifested in eye habits and visual 
functioning in the act of reading; and background of experience. No 
doubt all of these factors and possibly others affect achievement in 
reading, although it has been the feeling of the writer for some 
time that in the ordinary classroom the most important factor con- 
ditioning achievement is the possession and functioning of an ade- 
quate background of meaningful experience. It has been his con- 
viction that in the average classroom poor achievement in reading, 
other than that done by pupils who should be regarded as clinical 
cases, is conditioned by the pupil’s lack of experience connected with 
the things about which he is reading or by his failure to connect 
whatever experience he may have had with the material which he is 
attempting to read. In either case the result is the same: meaning- 
less word calling on the nonsense level. This generalization appears 
‘to the writer to apply in poor reading no matter what the mental 
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maturity or capacity is and regardless of whether the sense organs 
are free from defects or are functioning properly. In other words, 
assuming that the learner is normal in every way, the problem of 
reading with adequate meaning and understanding is ever present. 
Thus connecting the thing to be read with the reader’s background 
of meaningful experience or building such experience becomes the 
teacher’s major problem in the successful instruction in reading. The 
essence of such instruction is fairly well characterized in the caption, 
teaching children, as opposed to teaching subject matter. 


THE SYMBOLS OF SUBJECT MATTER IN READING ARE SIGNPOSTS FOR 
EXPERIENCE 


It would appear that teachers in their instruction in reading forget 
that the symbols to which the child is asked to respond are merely 
signposts for experience. In the long history of the race these sym- 
bols have taken on a standardized meaning which has evolved out 
of the experience of the years. But the child is unfamiliar both with 
the symbol and with the meaning for which it stands. The child 
at birth, in that state described by James as a big, buzzing mass of 
confusion, has a mechanism for limited experiencing; but he certainly 
does not understand the many symbols teeming in the environment 
with which he is surrounded. Imagine yourself with all of your 
knowledge of language and of the affairs of present-day living sud- 
denly transplanted into some foreign country in which you know noth- 
ing of the language or customs of the people, and you have something 
of the picture of the young child and his introduction to his strange 
environment. You, like the child, will see a world replete with sym- 
bols; but at first they will have no meaning for you. You will see 
things, possibly see them move and have experience with them, but 
you do not know what they are. You will hear sounds, but you will 
not understand them. These sounds will be as strange to you as the 
unidentified sound which awakens you at the present time out of a 
deep sleep. However, as in the case of the child who gradually learns 
out of the mass of confusion surrounding to differentiate the white 
uniforms of the nurse, the mother’s face, the feeding bottle, etc., and 
to attach meaning to them, you, through your experience, will begin 
to recognize and understand the significance of the numerous symbols 
with which you are surrounded. You will ultimately see that each of 
these symbols, no matter whether in some form prevalent in the 
affairs of life or in the form of subject matter to be read, is a sign- 
post for experience, telling the story of the ages and influencing 
human conduct. Chancellor Lindley of the University of Kansas, 
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when dealing in one of his classes on the psychology of religion with 
types of miracles, asked, ““What is more miraculous than to see a man 
here in this country make a few black marks on a white piece of 
paper, send it into the heart of Africa, have it opened thousands of 
miles away from the sender, have the man understand the meaning 
of the marks and govern his behavior accordingly?” According to 
Chancellor Lindley the development and understanding of these sym- 
bols—i. e., signposts for standardized experiences, constitute one of 
the miracles of the ages. It is ventured that while in this miracle 
the symbol plays an important part, the standardized experience and 
meaning which give the symbol significance are vastly more impor- 
tant. Thus in teaching reading the meaning and experience for which 
the symbol stands are more important than the symbol itself. Con- 
sequently a large portion of the task in the teaching of reading is to 


see that these symbols take on meaning and really become signposts 
for experience. 


THE NEW MusT BE LEARNED IN TERMS OF THE OLD 


It is almost axiomatic that present reactions and responses are 
in terms of past experiences. Everyone is familiar with such behav- 
ior, but a few illustrations are offered simply to emphasize the point. 
The writer, who in one of his classes in psychology usually introduced 
the topic of association by passing the bottom part of a stamp mois- 
tener among the members of his class and asking them to tell what 
the object was, got such answers as: a salt dish, bird waterer, dish 
for clips, bird feeder, pin tray, pen dish, ash tray, paste dish, etc. 
These responses no doubt were the direct outgrowth of the students’ 
experience with some object similar to the one presented. Possibly 
the students responded in terms of a very recent experience. 

Reactions of children in the primary grades to the following words 
presented from a sampling of the words in the Gates Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary Grades indicate that the children are respond- 
ing in terms of their experience: 


Word Definitions 
SPS a man some kids have (response made by an orphan boy) 
al dn. «ee a little green snapper 
dove....... an angel of our blessed mother 


policeman. .a man who comes when your father hits your mother 
policeman. . your friend—takes boys and girls across the street 
ee something to catch on sticky paper 

35's: things that sit on your face 
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es Say sh little black things—have wings 

aaa a horse that gives milk 

ES the ceiling of a cellar 

Ee something you get if you get married 

pancake. ...scmething to eat with sausages on Sunday morning 
aa where I am when mother wants to wash me 
Se something that runs down your throat 


afternoon. . when people come to have a cup of tea 


These definitions certainly suggest some interesting things con- 
cerning the experiences of these primary pupils. 

To the following paragraph from the Thorndike Reading Scale 
the writer obtained the responses listed underneath: 


THE PARAGRAPH 

Nearly fifteen thousand of the city’s workers joined in the 
parade on September 7 and passed before two thousand cheering 
spectators. There were workers of both sexes in the parade, 
though the men far outnumbered the women. 

What did the people who looked at the parade do when it 
passed by? 

RESPONSES 

They waved a flag; wayed their hats; watched it; they stopped 
and joined the parade; they went; followed it; went into the 
grounds; went home; went back to work; said, “Look at the ele- 
phant.” 

You will note that none of these responses are given directly in 
the paragraph. They have been supplied from the experiences of the 
children. At times, when context has no meaning to the child, a 
single vivid word such as parade will cause the substitution of a whole 
array of ideas merely from the experience of the reader. 

These three simple illustrations are sufficient to illustrate the 
principle that new experiences are interpreted in terms of the old. 
If there is nothing in the old experience with which to connect the 
new, then the new learning will result in mere verbalism—learning 
on the nonsense level with little or no meaning and early forgetting. 
From the writer’s point of view the great sin in American education 
from the primary grades to the graduate school is verbalism. 


EFFORTS TO MEASURE BREADTH OF MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES 


On the assumption that breadth of experience and the functioning 
of that experience are most vital factors conditioning efficiency in 
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reading, the writer has during the last few years made several efforts 
to get some measure of the extent of experience and the manner in 
which it manifests itself in the process of reading. Many of the 
investigations undertaken have involved the comparison of the re- 
sponses made by small groups of pupils of low and high achieve- 
ment in reading. It is not contended that final conclusions have been 
reached, but the suggested generalizations obtained indicate the 
worth-whileness of the investigations and portray profitable fields for 
future research. It is in this spirit that the writer shares some of 
his thoughts on this problem. 

Size of Vocabulary.—On the assumption that mere size of vocab- 
ulary is an indication of breadth of experience, efforts were made 
to determine the extent of knowledge of words through free associa- 
tion and through the ability to give definitions of certain words. In 
the application of the method of free association, the pupils were 
given a stimulus word like reading and were told to write the first 
word that occurred to them and then the word that was suggested by 
the one written and to continue this process as long as they could 
think of different words or at least until the end of a given period 
of time. Later the procedure was modified so that the pupils were 
asked to write as many five-letter words as possible in the time 
allowed. Experimentation revealed that the number of five-letter 
words was as good an index of size of vocabulary as the list of words 
written without the limitation as to the number of letters. Placing 
the limitation of five letters on the words seemed to have two other 
advantages: (1) it gave a better indication of breadth of vocabulary 
in that longer and more less-commonly-used words were demanded; 
and (2) it caused a great reduction in the amount of time required 
for scoring, as so many of the smaller words were eliminated. The 
results of this test were scored in two ways: by counting the number 
of different words written and by giving to each word the weight 
of the particular thousand in which it occurred in the Thorndike 
Teacher's Word Book of Twenty Thousand Words. The latter method 
of scoring brought out more vividly the differences in the under- 
standing of words by the poor and good readers. While the correla- 
tion between the knowledge of words as measured by the free asso- 
ciation method and achievement in reading was high, there were 
some poor readers who possessed more knowledge of vocabulary than 
some of the good readers and some good readers who had smaller 
knowledge of words than some of the poor readers. Whether or not 
this free association measure of determining knowledge of words is 
better than a measurement by means of the Terman Revision of the 
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Binet Test vocabulary section is not known, but the responses cer- 
tainly provide much opportunity for further analysis. The chains of 
association in the word responses are very interesting and may be 
useful in throwing light on predominant interests and attitudes as 
well as on size of vocabulary. The stimulus word reading or some 
other word may start a string of associations that suggest interests 
in music, industrial arts, travel, dramatics, movies, physical make- 
up including cosmetics and other aspects of adornment. They may 
also suggest such attitudes as a like or dislike for teachers, school, 
the subject of reading, parents, or dissatisfaction with life in general. 
These various responses should certainly be of interest to one in 
diagnosing difficulties of reading and in providing remedial in- 
struction. 

Two different efforts were made to measure extent of knowledge 
of words through controlled association. The first effort involved 
asking the pupils in the primary grades to define a sampling of 
100 nouns and verbs selected from the Gates Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades. In the other attempt the pupils were asked 
to define a sampling of words based upon the Thorndike Teacher’s 
Word Book of Twenty Thousand Words.? In both tests the pat- 
tern of response employed in the vocabulary test of the Terman Re- 
vision of the Binet Test was used. Miss Metz found, with 100 pupils 
in each grade, a correlation between teacher’s estimates of reading 
achievement and scores on the sampling of the Gates List in Grade I, 
of .65; in Grade II, of .72; in Grade III, of .72. While these co- 
efficients are not exceptionally high, they do indicate that knowledge 
of the meaning of words which will be used in the context of reading 
is a rather good criterion of success in the mastery of the subject. 
Surely knowledge of the definitions given by the child, as indicated 
by some of the samples presented earlier, gives an insight into the 
nature and extent of his experiences. No effort was made to deter- 
mine the correlation between the scores on the sampling on the 
Thorndike list and achievement in reading, but the results showed 
wide differences in the understanding of words by the poor and good 
readers. 

Richness of Vocabulary.—In wrestling with the problems in- 
volved in the mean size of vocabulary as a measure of breadth of ex- 





*Martha G. Metz. “Knowledge of Word Meanings as a Contributory Factor 
A ong bas gal Unpublished master’s thesis, University of Michigan, 
» Pp. v : 
*Among the unpublished master’s theses employing such a sampling of the 
Thorndike list are those by Helen McCallum, Lucy Metzelfeld, John R. Morrison, 
William Byron Smofield. 
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perience, it occurred to the writer that possibly a better measure of a 
broad experience would be what might be termed richness of knowl- 
edge of meanings. It seemed reasonable that the pupil who knew 
several meanings of a word had better chances of succeeding in 
reading than the pupil who had just a hazy notion of one meaning. 
Consequently two types of test exercises were devised. In the first 
the pupil was given such sentences as “The man went down the 
street,” or “The dog barked loudly,” and was told to substitute as 
many single words as possible which would tell how the man went 
down the street or how the dog barked. The man may have walked 
down the street or he may have crept, run, hobbled, staggered, limped 
or have gone in many other ways. In the second test the pupil was 
given a series of words and told to use each of them in a sentence 
to show as many different meanings as possible. To illustrate, “Use 
run in sentences to show as many different meanings as you know.” 
The following illustration will make clear the nature of the responses: 
the boy can run; he scored a run; I have a run in my stocking; there 
was a run on the market; a run of smelts; the engineer made a fine 
run, etc. In scoring both these tests, the score was taken as the 
number of responses made showing different shades of meaning. 
Resort to the dictionary was often made. Slang responses were 
counted, as such responses may indicate knowledge of unstandardized 
word meanings. These tests proved very interesting to the pupils, 
although further work needs to be done to determine the real signifi- 
cance of the findings. While the scores on the tests increased grad- 
ually from grade to grade and while there seemed to be a positive 
relationship between the scores on these tests and the other vocabu- 
lary tests, an insufficient number of the tests have been administered 
to warrant definite statements of value. It may be that the choice 
of key words was not of the best, but at any rate the idea back of the 
tests is challenging. 

Vocabulary Load of Reading Assignments.—In order to deter- 
mine the nature of the vocabulary burden in the regular assignments, 
the pupils were asked to read one or two pages of the regular reading 
lesson and to underline each word whose meaning was not understood. 
In order to check on whether or not the pupil really did understand 
the meaning of the words, the teacher asked each pupil to define them. 
Or, if she preferred, she selected a list of words which she anticipated 
would cause difficulty and asked the pupils, after reading the selection, 
to indicate the meaning of the words as used. The particular type 
of this test given was of three forms: one patterned after the vocabu- 
lary test of the Terman Revision of the Binet Test, one having four 
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listed definitions from which the pupil selects the one best fitted to 
the word as used in the sentence, and one in which the pupil is asked 
to write the first word or idea suggested to the key words. Simple 
exercise of the kind described will soon reveal to a teacher whether or 
not the vocabulary load is too heavy to warrant real pleasure in read- 
ing. It will be recalled that Thorndike has stated that if a child 
encounters more than two difficult words per page, the material is 
too hard for him to get real fun out of reading. Any teacher can 
make a test as outlined and will learn a great deal about her pupils 
in so doing. 

Picture Naming as a Measure of Breadth of Experience.—In deal- 
ing with some problem cases in reading, it was suggested to the 
writer that possibly the ability to name objects as represented by 
pictures would be a test of the extent of experience. Thus a test 
based upon objects in the home, objects of the schools, tools, fruits, 
vegetables, and animals was constructed.* The test began with the 
most familiar objects and ended with those of least familiarity. It 
was assumed that those pupils able to recognize the least familiar 
things had a wider experience than those who could recognize only 
the more familiar things. This supposition proved to be true in gen- 
eral, but there were many exceptions to the rule. 

This test suggested quite a different type of picture naming test. 
Instead of naming objects, the new test asked the pupil to tell what 
activity was represented by certain pictures. This test is called 
What Are They Doing Test. The pupil is presented with a picture 
of a number of activities which he will meet either in his reading 
or in his social studies and he is asked to tell what activity is repre- 
sented in the picture. To illustrate, some of the pictures are as 
follows: a man talking on the telephone, a butcher cutting meat, a 
barber cutting hair, a farmer sowing seed, a farmer shocking wheat 
or cultivating the soil, a man talking over the radio or other such 
activities. It was hoped that a test of this type would show some- 
thing of the experiences of the children with those things about 
which they were going to read. The test was given to approximately 
2,000 primary children. In some schools the results correlated highly 
with achievement in reading; in other schools the correlation was 
low. It is an interesting observation that the correlation tended to 
be high in those rooms stressing activity teaching and low in those 
rooms emphasizing a more formal type of the teaching of reading. 





"Wayne Gray. “A Picture Vocabulary Test to Measure the Size of Children’s 
Vocabulary of Their Immediate Environment.” Unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1938, pp. iv + 48. 
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It is hoped that some time during the next year an article or a 
document presenting a more complete analysis of the results obtained 
from this activity naming test will be forthcoming. 

Imagery Tests as Measures of Breadth of Experience.—Another 
attack on this problem of measuring the functioning of experience 
consisted in the reading of certain selections like “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” “The Three Bears,” “The Good Samaritan,” and in asking 
the pupils to record the different pictures seen and later to describe 
these pictures. Miss Birdsall, one of my students, found that one 
of the big differences between the responses of poor and good readers 
in Grade VII was that the poor readers saw fewer pictures with much 
fewer details. Many of the poor readers saw no pictures at all, 
and many of those who did saw only the barest outline of a picture. 
Miss Birdsall and other students did find, however, that poor readers, 
when confronted with pictures in easy material, did see them in 
considerable detail and that when good readers were confronted with 
very difficult material they could see few pictures and few details. 

The same type of results were obtained by presenting the pupil 
with a list of key words from the selection to be read and asking him 
to write the first word that came into his mind as he read each of the 
words. To illustrate, in a story about water sports from a reader 
for Grade VII, there are many words such as water carnival, canoe 
tilt, etc. If the child in his responses shows that he has no idea of 
the meaning of these words and others like them in the story, how 
can he read the story with meaning, fun, and appreciation? If the 
child has not had experience with the thing about which he is to read 
or if what experience he has had is not called into play, the chances 
are that he will read nothing but words, unconscious of any meaning 
which they may convey. 


TESTS DESIGNED TO DETERMINE WHETHER OR NOT THE CHILD Is 
GETTING MEANING 

The answers to the questions asked in an ordinary reading reci- 
tation or on the ordinary standardized test may indicate that the 
pupil has not read with understanding, but the mere answers do not 
tell much about what took place in the mind of the reader during the 
act of reading. In order to compare the differences of the responses 
of poor and good readers the test, used by Buswell in his study of 
the eye-voice span,® was administered. The outstanding difference 





‘Agnes Birdsall. “A Study of the Mental Characteristics of Superior and 
Retarded Readers.” Unpublished master’s thesis, 1931, pp. v + 146. 

"Thomas Buswell. An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Reading. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, pp. xii + 106. 
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between the performance of the two groups was found to be as fol- 
lows: the poor readers read unperturbed through the selection, mis- 
calling the homonyms and destroying the meaning of the sentences, 
while the good readers, if they mispronounced one of the homonyms 
and thereby destroyed the meaning, paused, started over again, 
paused, laughed, saw the error from the context, corrected the error 
and proceeded. The good readers openly showed distress when a 
miscalled word destroyed meaning, but the poor reader was not the 
least abashed as he miscalled word after word, making the passage 
meaningless. Buswell’s exercise is most useful in determining whether 
pupils are just reading words or whether they are reading for ideas. 

The poor and good readers show responses like those on the Bus- 
well test when confronted with exercises patterned after the Chapman- 
Cook Speed of Reading Test, which consists of a series of paragraphs 
in each of which is one word that destroys the meaning of the para- 
graph. The good reader, as he encounters this word, making the 
sense of the paragraph incongruous, stops and rereads or looks up 
and smiles and says, “This doesn’t make sense.” The pupil poor in 
reading may read over the whole paragraph, calling the words and 
never finding any cause for pause and not detecting any incongruity. 

Walcott of the University High School at the University of Mich- 
igan, in his work in remedial reading, has found that the poor reader 
has nothing of the feel of a sentence. Consequently Walcott has 
devised a number of exercises containing no capitalization or no punc- 
tuation. The pupil, in reading these exercises, must determine the be- 
ginning and end of the sentence from context. At first the poor reader 
is inclined to simply pronounce the words regardless of the sense of the 
passage. His behavior is similar to that found by Horace Mann, when 
he asked the pupils to read from a newspaper. They just read com- 
pletely across the page without regard to columns. Unless the pupils 
read with understanding exercises like those proposed by Walcott, 
their oral responses are nothing more or less than the reverberations 
of the vocal cords unaccompanied by much activity of their brains. 
Their eyes and voice boxes may be functioning properly, but their 
brains are on a vacation. Walcott finds that practice with the type 
of exercises described is one of the best types of drills to overcome 
word calling and to stimulate proper habits of reading. 

Another type of exercise which has had use at times in determin- 
ing whether or not the pupil is getting meaning is to have him divide 
a selection into ideas. Some of the early reading tests were on 
this order. 
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Another type of exercise which may be used to check on the 
pupil’s ability to get meaning is to have a series of exercises written 
in sentences of different lengths. If a pupil cannot keep in mind 
the beginning of a sentence until he reaches the end, he must perforce 
be a word reader. Marion Monroe, in a recent address, reports that 
children who failed to score on an ordinary reading test made high 
scores when the exercises were rewritten in sentences approximating 
the length used then in ordinary conversation. Exercises containing 
the same ideas expressed in sentences of different lengths offer op- 


portunity to determine the length of the sentence most appropriate 
for understandirg. 


BREADTH OF EXPERIENCE AS REVEALED BY INVENTORY OF PUPIL EXPE- 
RIENCES AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


There are a number of studies which attempt to show the influence 
of a rich environment upon achievement in reading, but space does 
not permit discussion of many of them. Hilliard and Troxell made 
an extended inventory involving the extent of travel; the general 
equipment of homes with cameras, motion picture projectors, phono- 
graphs, radios, telephones, and typewriters; and the amount of read- 
ing material in the home.* They concluded that other factors being 
equal, children with rich backgrounds are more strongly equipped 
to attack the printed page than are the children of meager back- 
grounds. Lazar, after studying the influence of environment on read- 
ing, says: 

The analysis of the items concerning the home background of the children 
in this study seems to indicate that in general the bright group had better 
environmental opportunities than the average or dull groups, and that the aver- 
age group had better opportunities than the dull.’ 


She also found that the correlation of the number of books in the 
home and the I. Q. was .46 + .01; between scores on the Sims Socio- 
Economic Index and the number of books in the home, .61 + .01. 
When the I. Q. was held constant the correlation between the score 
on the Socio-Economic Index and the number of books in the home 
dropped to .39. 

Studies in general indicate that pupils from homes providing a 
rich background of experiences seem to have higher achievement in 


‘George H. Hilliard and Eleanor Troxell. “Informational me ae gs as a 
Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Progress,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVIII (December, 1937), 255-263. 


"May Lazar. Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, Aver- 
age, and Dull Children, p. 45. Teachers College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, Number 707. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1937. 
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reading. However, there may be some debate as to whether the cause 
is better environment or better heredity. However, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the child with a fine background of experiences, 
no matter what his heredity is, will achieve more than a child of the 


same mental capacity with a much more limited background of edu- 
cational experience. 


CAUSES OF RETARDATION IN READING AND 
METHODS OF ELIMINATING THEM 





GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Assistant Professor of Education, Wayne University, and Supervising Instructor 
of Reading, Detroit Public Schools 


Many plans have been made for overcoming retardation in read- 
ing, but the causes of such retardation have too seldom been analyzed 
in advance. Before proper corrective activities can be organized, it 
is essential that school officials determine the specific causes under- 
lying the deficiencies in present remedial cases. If the deficiencies 
are attacked without regard to the underlying causes, the attempt 
may prove ineffective. The treatment needed in a particular case 
is often indicated by the nature of the pupil’s reading disability. The 
character of the causes may also suggest the amount of progress 
that can be secured when proper remedial measures are applied. For 
example, if a child suffers from known defects in the structure of 
the brain, it is possible that he cannot become a normal reader. 
Rather than spend time trying to teach him to read after he has 
reached his probable maximum attainment, it would be better for the 
teacher to devote his efforts to modifying the child’s entire educational 
program in such a way as to minimize reading activities. 

At the present time only a beginning has been made in determin- 
ing the factors that cause reading retardation. A few factors have 
received detailed investigation; for instance, the influence of visual 
defects in reading deficiency and the relation of inferior intelligence to 
reading achievement. Even with regard to these causes, our knowledge 
is far from complete. In case studies of retarded readers, other factors 
have been suggested as possible causes, but they have not yet been 
studied by scientific means. The specific nature of the influence 
which these factors might have is, therefore, unknown, Still other 
causes are probably as yet unrecognized. However, a few general 
facts are known which have a significant bearing on the subject. 
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First, a combination of many different factors underlies retarda- 
tion in reading.! Probably no single factor explains the deficiency in 
a given case. For example, a pupil handicapped both by low intelli- 
gence and by visual defects may also feel insecure in his personal 
relationships and, in addition, bring a meager background of expe- 
riences to his reading activities. When such factors are combined, 
the pupil’s progress is necessarily slow under instruction designed 
for average pupils. In order that he may learn to read, the teaching 
methods must be adjusted to meet his particular conditions. 

Second, a particular handicap is often present in superior readers 
as well as in inferior readers.2, Evidence at present shows that there 
is no retarding factor which is found in poor readers that has not also 
been found in good readers. For instance, some of the best learners 
suffer from visual defects. Though these pupils show normal or 
superior achievement in reading through their ability to compensate 
for their disadvantage, they achieve under strain and effort. The 
correction of their handicaps will not enable them to achieve more 
in reading, but rather to achieve more easily. Practically every cause 
of reading difficulty, even low intelligence, has challenged the prog- 
ress of superior as well as inferior readers. Indeed, it seems that 
most children have at least a few of the factors that make for read- 
ing deficiency. 

The specific causes of retardation have been classified in various 
ways by various authorities. The classification to be presented here 
distinguishes between the personal and the pedagogical causes. As 
the discussion will show, such a classification has practical signifi- 
cance. The personal causes include many factors to which the teacher 
should make definite adjustments. The pedagogical causes indicate 
needed improvements in the developmental reading program. In 
the discussion of each cause, suggestions will be made for identifying 
its presence in a particular case and for reducing or eliminating 
its influence. 

PERSONAL CAUSES 

First, poor learning capacity frequently underlies. reading dis- 
ability. There is a substantial correlation* between reading-test and 
intelligence-test results. Because children who are retarded in in- 
telligence are often similarly retarded in reading, it is desirable to 


*Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus. Remedial Reading: A Monograph in 
Character Education, p. 12. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 

*Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus. Op. cit., p. 12-13. 

*For certain evidence on this point see William S. Gray, Summary of Investi- 
gations Relating to Reading, p. 45-48. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 28. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1925. 
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determine the intelligence of all poor readers. For this purpose the 
best procedure is to use the New Stanford-Binet Test, supplemented 
by a performance scale, such as the Arthur Performance Scale. If 
the Binet Test alone is used, foreign pupils in the lower grades may 
be handicappec on the parts involving verbal elements. If group 
intelligence tests are applied, the ability of the retarded reader may 
be underestimated since such tests usually involve reading. Various 
other evidences of mental deficiency may also be noted. For example, 
the mentally slow child usually has a school history of slow learning 
in most school subjects. Monroe and Backus‘ report that he often 
secures slightly higher scores in the mechanics of reading than in 
interpretation. This description indicates that the slow learner does 
not differ from the normal child in kind, but rather in degree. 

School officials face the practical problem of judging whether 
the extremely slow child can actually be taught to read. In view of 
the time and effort that must be invested, this problem is serious. 
At present it is impossible to name a definite intelligence quotient 
which pupils must have if they are to be expected to learn to read. 
It is necessary to judge the types of reading which are socially worth 
while for each retarded child and those which he may be expected to 
do successfully and readily. Even a child with an intelligence quotient 
of fifty can probably be taught, in time, to read simple signs and 
notices that are essential for -his personal safety. In a case of re- 
tardation due to poor learning capacity, the teacher may make effec- 
tive adjustments to the pupil’s limitations and needs by simplifying 
material to suit the intellectual capacity of the child, providing much 
repetition of each new type of reading introduced, and presenting 
elaborate oral introduction to the reading in order to arouse interest 
and stimulate thinking. Without such special help, the pupil is 
certain to continue as a remedial case throughout his period of school 
attendance. 

Second, sensory defects are causal factors in reading disability, 
particularly visual and auditory deficiencies. During the last few 
years the relation of inadequate vision to reading disability has been 
studied more widely than has the influence of any other causal factor. 
Investigation has shown that visual defects are frequently found 
among poor readers. -Such defects include inability to see symbols 
clearly, inadequate motor control of the eye, and poor coordination 
of the two eyes. It is probable that a pupil who is deficient in vision 
will not read much because of the discomfort which reading causes 





‘Op. cit., p. 22. 
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him. Since even slight visual difficulties are likely to have bad effects, 
it would be extremely desirable for all pupils to be given a thorough 
examination by an eye specialist before beginning to read. If such 
an examination cannot be made, the Betts telebinocular may be used, 
for evidence® shows that the telebinocular aids greatly in identifying 
children requiring visual examinations. In many schools, however, 
the only available means of testing vision, the Snellen chart, fails to 
reveal certain visual defects, such as suppressed vision and imperfect 
fusion of images. Teachers who are aware of this inadequacy of the 
Snellen test may be prepared to note symptoms of visual deficiency, 
such as blinking, frowning, squinting, losing the place in reading, and 
holding the book too near or too far. The presence of such symptoms 
should indicate to the teacher the need of sending the child to an eye 
specialist for a complete examination. If lenses are prescribed, it is 
necessary to see that the glasses are obtained and are worn. Further- 
more, the teacher should not expect that the use of corrective lenses 
will alone remedy the retardation. It will also be necessary to provide 
special help to overcome habits of faulty perception which may have 
developed before the child’s inadequate vision was corrected. While 
defective vision should be recognized as a causal factor and should 
be included in the diagnostic study of a poor reader, other factors 
must not be disregarded. 

Auditory defects include partial deafness in one ear or both ears 
or inability to hear sounds within the usual range of pitch. The 
child having such defects may not understand clearly what is being 
read or said to him. He may be unable to make the fine auditory 
discriminations necessary in many phonetic exercises. Thus it is 
necessary in a diagnostic study to identify or to eliminate inadequate 
hearing as a cause of reading disability. If an audiometer is avail- 
able, it is possible to locate the areas in which the child fails to hear 
sounds. The teacher himself may give such simple hearing tests as 
the watch test. In addition, evidences of inadequate hearing may be 
noted, such as confusion of words that sound nearly alike, inattention 
while other pupils read aloud, and misunderstanding of oral direc- 
tions. After specific difficulties have been revealed, effective adjust- 
ments to a pupil’s difficulty may usually be made by arranging favor- 





"Arthur I. Gates and Guy L. Bond. “Reliability of Telebinocular Tests of 
ee hg Pupils,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (January, 1937), 
p. 31-36. 

Willis L. Uhl. “Apparatus for Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities,” The Role 
of Research in Educational Progress, pp. 183-86. Official Report of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1937. Washington, D. C.: American Educa- 
tional Research Association of the National Education Association, 1937. 
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able conditions for him in the classroom. The child should, of course, 
be referred to an ear specialist. 

Third, physical deficiencies may be the cause of reading deficiencies. 
While our knowledge concerning the extent to which such deficiencies 
contribute to reading disability is limited, it is probably true that 
serious physical deficiency may be a definite influence in particular 
cases. The child who lacks energy because of ill-health, malnutrition, 
or other physical disturbance cannot make an effective attack on 
schoolwork. He is likely to be irritable, apathetic, or listless and 
consequently to be unable to concentrate sufficient attention on read- 
ing activities. Consideration should, of course, be given to the state 
of the child’s health in order that he may attain his maximum well- 
being; whether or not the removal of physical deficiencies will lead 
to improved reading achievement, he should be referred to a compe- 
tent physician, ° 

Fourth, emotional factors have been shown in case studies to 
affect the child’s progress in reading. For example, emotional im- 
maturity may make the child dependent on adults and unwilling to 
accept responsibility for learning to read. Extreme timidity may 
make him reluctant to participate in class activities. He may expe- 
rience unusual difficulties in making adjustments to school life. As 
reported by Monroe and Backus,® emotional disturbances often evolve 
from reading difficulties and. then, in turn, contribute to them. 
Whether emotional factors are cause or effect, the fact remains that 
unfavorable attitudes prevent the child from learning as readily as 
he might. Numerous case studies have shown that, when retardation 
is due to emotional tension, effective guidance of the pupil in an 
attempt to remove such tensions secures definite improvement in 
reading. 

Fifth, inferior language equipment may cause lack of understand- 
ing in reading. Foreign-language-speaking pupils entering the 
schools often do not understand the English language and have little 
opportunity to acquire facility in speaking it outside the school. To 
such pupils, learning to read offers a double problem: the interpre- 
tation of an unfamiliar language as well as the recognition of un- 
familiar symbols. Underprivileged pupils may have an unduly lim- 
ited speaking vocabulary. Since such pupils meet many words in 
reading that they do not understand, they are poor in comprehension 
and interpretation. Still other pupils may be unfamiliar with the 
modes of expression which are found in the reading materials or are 





“Op. cit., p. 24-27. 
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used by the teacher. These pupils may be accustomed to expressing 
the same idea in a different way. In diagnosing reading difficulties, 
the competent teacher notes any speech defect, any foreign accent 
or dialect, a child’s ease in stating exactly what he means, and the 
readiness with which he understands the pronunciation used in the 
classroom. The teacher will find it helpful to write down verbatim 
sentences used spontaneously by the pupil and to examine them for 
language difficulties. Instruction should then be provided in those 
aspects of language which will improve the pupil’s reading. 

Sixth, general immaturity or lack of experience is also a con- 
tributing cause of reading difficulty. For example, the child may 
have enjoyed few of the good times described in primary books; he 
may never have been to a zoo or to the country; he may not have 
ridden on the buses, trains, or airplanes that he is expected to read 
about. Because of this lack, he finds it hard to appreciate the full 
intent of what he reads and to grasp meanings. Conversations with 
retarded pupils sometimes show that they have not been beyond 
the immediate neighborhood. The prospect of a trip or an excursion 
creates great excitement. In many school systems the experiences of 
such children are being greatly enriched through trips and through 
parties and entertainments such as other children have in their 
homes. After slow pupils have had such experiences, teachers report 
a notable increase in the vitality and the interest displayed in dis- 
cussing related stories. 

Seventh, poor home environment also is conducive to reading 
disability. The home contributes most, if not all, of the child’s 
preschool training. Naturally it determines many of his attitudes 
and interests. If the family is illiterate or uninterested in reading, 
the child will have far less stimulation to learn to read than in a home 
where much reading is done. Likewise, economic insecurity, personal 
anxieties, insecure personal relationships, and lack of cooperation 
between home and school may tend to retard the child’s progress in 
reading. In a case of poor home environment, the school’s respon- 
sibility to the child is increased. Much can be done to overcome de- 
ficiencies in home conditions. The provision of an environment of 
good books is undoubtedly one of the most valuable means of meet- 
ing such deficiencies. 

The personal causes that have been enumerated relate to the child 
or to his home environment. It should be noted again, however, that 
not every child having such handicaps is retarded in reading. More- 
over, it should not be assumed that, because of the nature of the 
causes, failure in reading is inevitable. Rather, the attitude should 
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be that reading programs are to be adjusted to meet the needs of 
the less extreme cases. 


PEDAGOGICAL CAUSES 

Increasing emphasis has recently been given to the pedagogical 
causes of reading failure. A few reports’ suggest that superior read- 
ing programs either prevent unfavorable personal factors from in- 
fluencing achievement or at least keep their influence at a minimum. 
Many teachers would undoubtedly be able to confirm this statement 
by their personal observations. 

One of the most prominent pedagogical causes is introducing the 
child to reading too soon. Far too often effort is made to teach the 
child to read without determining whether he has shown the pre- 
requisites for successful learning. Obviously, if materials requiring 
a mental age of six are used with a pupil having an intelligence ap- 
proximating four and a half years, he is certain to be overwhelmed 
with confusion and difficulty. Not only does he fail to learn, but he 
has the experience of failure. With a delayed program of reading 
and with preparatory experiences, this pupil might have learned to 
read successfully. In order to reduce the number of failures, many 
school systems are taking definite steps to develop reading readiness 
in the case of immature pupils. 

Second, retardation in reading may result from failure to adjust 
teaching methods to the individual. The importance of this cause 
is shown by the fact that many remedial cases make unusual prog- 
ress when taught by an expert teacher who meets their individual 
needs. In the regular classroom, insufficient provision may be made 
for the extra practice needed by the slow learner; the seating ar- 
rangements may not be adjusted for a child who is nearsighted, far- 
sighted, or partially deaf; or too little time may be given to the 
correction of an individual child’s failures and difficulties from day 
to day. As a result of these inadequacies, a pupil may make little or 
no progress over a period of time. Gates*® has expressed the view 
that many difficulties, perhaps the majority, result from poor instruc- 
tion. Studies have shown that, when handicaps are recognized and 
corrected, improvement in reading results. Such adaptation to needs 
is inherent in all good teaching. ; 





"Op. cit., p. 32-33. . 

Arthur I. Gates. “Diagnosis and Treatment of Extreme Cases of Reading 
Disability,” The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, p. 391-416. Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1937. 

*Op. cit., p. 402. 
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Third, lack of sufficient free reading is sometimes a definite factor 
in reading disability. Conversations with retarded readers in the 
upper grades show that many of them have never read a book through. 
They have usually had few contacts with reading other than brief 
periods of practice under the teacher’s direction. After all, it is a 
recognized fact that good reading habits are cultivated through use. 
In the case of the pupil of limited reading experience, the teacher 
must, of course, determine the reasons why the pupil has failed to 
read voluntarily. Perhaps he has had few opportunities for free 
reading; other interests may have outweighed his interest in reading; 
he may have failed to see the relation of reading to his activities; 
or he may have been unable to find books that he could read with ease. 
Discovering which of these possibilities applies in a given case will 
suggest to the teacher effective means of encouraging free reading. 

Fourth, the use of inappropriate reading material often intensifies 
reading deficiencies. The child has little chance of overcoming his 
difficulties so long as he is required to read material that is too hard 
for him. Such material discourages him and thereby contributes to 
his retardation. Material is oftentimes unsuitable because its vocab- 
ulary is unfamiliar or because the sentences are much more involved 
than those that the child himself uses. Discrepancies may exist be- 
tween the pupil’s reading achievement and the grading of the text- 
book. Grade labels on the material may discourage the pupil by 
revealing to him the extent of his retardation. Furthermore, the 
material may lack interest value because the theme is unsuitable or 
because the child has already read the book in a lower grade. Again 
and again case studies have shown that pupils make surprising prog- 
ress when supplied with easy material that meets their special in- 
terests. A large increase in the supply of simple, interesting mate- 
rials will permit the teacher to make appropriate choices for re- 
tarded pupils. 

Fifth, the use of motives that have an unfavorable effect on the 
child interferes with progress in reading. In some cases reading 
difficulties have resulted partly from fear of punishment instilled by 
scolding during the reading period or from embarrassment caused 
by reference to the child’s difficulties in oral reading. It is natural 
that unpleasant reactions should thus become associated in the pupil’s 
mind with reading activities and that he should come to dread or 
even to avoid reading. Evidences of this state of mind usually appear 
in the child’s negative reactions to various class activities in which 
he is expected to take part. The dread must be relieved before he 
can give his full attention to learning. Effective treatment includes 
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guidance of the pupil as a person until he gains confidence in his 
own abilities and comes to enjoy reading. 


The discussion here has not. presented a complete list of causal 


factors in reading retardation. Indeed, there is lack of agreement 


concerning the importance of certain factors, for instance, the re- 
lation of eye and hand dominance to reversal errors and visual per- 
ception of various items. However, the factors named are sufficiently 


varied to indicate the importance of studying individual difficulties 
before instruction is initiated. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN SPECIFIC PHASES OF READING 


Thus far this paper has been concerned with the causes of general 
retardation in reading. In the upper grades, however, pupils are fre- 
quently found who are retarded in certain phases of reading, but not 
in others. In such a case, it is necessary to carry the diagnostic 
study far enough to identify specific causes of failure in each phase 
of reading in which the pupil is deficient. There are many possible 
causes of difficulty in any phase. For example, studies have identified 
the following causes of failure in understanding word meanings: 
confusion of words similar in spelling, but different in meaning, 
overemphasis on specific applications of the word that do not apply 
in a particular case, lack of experience with the thing indicated by 
the word, and lack of interest.in words as symbols. Slow rate of 
silent reading has been traced to excessive lip movement, to inability 
to cope with new words, to an undue amount of practice in oral read- 
ing, and to slow reaction time. Failure in oral interpretation has 
been accounted for by disregard for the listener; by lack of com- 
prehension, which leads to word-calling; by lack of confidence; or 
by inadequate preparation for the reading. Such an analysis shows 
that it is futile to attempt to connect a particular type of remedy 
with a particular type of failure. In other words, pupils meeting 
the same difficulty should not necessarily be handled in the same way. 
For illustration, one pupil failing in word recognition may need to be 
taught methods of analyzing words in detail, while another pupil may 
require an examination by an eye specialist. The solution of a read- 
ing difficulty comes from assembling all the evidence with respect to 
the particular pupil, making a thoughtful study of each child’s prob- 
lems, and adapting suitable teaching methods to fit his case. 


PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR REDUCING RETARDATION 


At this point it may be asked: Who should be responsible for 
eliminating the causes of reading deficiency? The answer to this 
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question depends largely on the nature of the causes and the degree 
of retardation in existing cases. 

Identification of most of the causes mentioned does not require 
highly technical knowledge or the use of laboratory procedure. Many 
of the difficulties demand adjustments in teaching methods and mate- 
rials. Almost half of the causes discussed relate to weaknesses in 
the developmental reading program. As to the degree of retardation, 
Monroe and Backus® have shown that the needs of approximately 
ninety-six per cent of the poor readers can be met through appro- 
priate provisions in the regular classroom. The Committee on Read- 
ing of the National Society for the Study of Education recommends 
that “appropriate provision be made for poor readers, with but few 
exceptions, as a part of the regular program of reading instruction 
rather than in so-called ‘corrective’ or ‘remedial’ classes.’”"° It would 
seem, therefore, that the persons concerned with the developmental 
reading program should accept chief responsibility for eliminating 
the causes of retardation. Two definite steps are essential for this 
purpose. First, weaknesses in the program need to be overcome in 
order that the necessity for remedial work may be reduced. In fact, 
a strong reading program is the first requisite in removing the 
causes of retardation. The goal to be attained is not the provision 
of remedial classes in every schoolroom, but rather the elimination 
of remedial needs. Second, diagnostic procedures and remedial work 
need to be considered as a definite part of the basic program in read- 
ing. If these two needs are cared for, reading difficulties can be 
identified early so that they will not accumulate. The actual remedial 
work then falls, of course, to teachers. It must be evident, however, 
that the provision of time, materials, and methods should be the 
responsibility of supervisors and administrators. 

As each teacher, supervisor, administrator, parent, and specialist 
does his part, it will become increasingly possible to prevent the 
development of reading deficiencies as well as to correct them after 
they have appeared. Only when everyone concerned with the basic 
reading program assumes responsibility will remedial problems be met. 


*Op. cit., p. 151. 

“The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, p. 21. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1937. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING TO THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 


LOUISE F. DAVIS 
National College of Education 








Since there are far too many children of normal or superior in- 
telligence who fail to learn to read by the ordinary “look and say” 
methods, it seems pertinent to describe methods which might prove 
more efficacious. By the “look and say” methods is meant any method 
which forces a child to remember a word by merely looking at it as 
it appears on the blackboard, on a flash card or in a book. The 
teacher who employs this approach to word study as her main ap- 
proach knows little about anomalies in eye functioning. 

What about the child who suppresses the vision in one eye or both 
eyes so that he appears to be nearsighted? Or the child who sup- 
presses portions of his vision so that he may have areas called blind 
spots? How will this child see reading material with any degree 
of ease? Does he not have a very narrow span of recognition because 
of these pseudo-blind spots? Can he see the blackboard as others 
do? Or, the child who is farsighted and has failed to fuse the two 
images made by either eye at close distance? He may not even get 
the same impression of a word as we do. These children also fatigue 
very easily in merely trying to hold a single image at the reading dis- 
tance. Consider the child who has astigmatism. Everything can be 
blurred to him. If the Snellen chart only is used for testing eyes 
this child will undoubtedly not be recognized and will not receive 
the care of an eye specialist which he should have. Has this teacher 
considered the child who alternates in the use of his eyes, possibly 
seeing a word first from left to right, then from right to left? This 
child rarely uses both eyes at the same time. He might see the 
word differently many times during a lesson where words are flashed 
in front of him unless the teacher has consistently trained in the left 
to right direction. Do many primary teachers aid in directional move- 
ment? Continuing further, does this teacher realize that some chil- 
dren have never learned to use their eyes correctly? They stare 
and have little flexibility in moving their eyes; they move the entire 
head rather than their eyes and fail to follow an object, as a small 
light which the examiner or teacher might move in front of him, 
traveling up-down, down-up, crisscross within a vertical distance of 
seven inches and a horizontal distance of ten inches. The eyes lose 
sight of the object or jerk in their movements rather than follow 
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smoothly and accurately. Suppression areas may be causal. How 
‘can these children look steadily at a word from left to right and 
maintain skill in studying the spelling of words if that is required 
of them? 

Furthermore there are some children who cannot see a clear image 
at a far point and then change their focus to some detail at close 
range and see it clearly. Their eyes are sluggish in this accommoda- 
tion. Some children have little ability to move both eyes in toward 
the nose simultaneously without breaking into a double image almost 
immediately or cannot move eyes simultaneously out without break- 
ing into a double image. Their recovery to a single image is also 
very slow. Or, as a final point there are some children whose eyes 
do not function well together and who actually read or spell with 
either eye alone better than with two eyes working simultaneously. 
These children who present these various anomalies in visual effi- 
ciency must receive a distorted picture of words which we cannot 
appreciate if we have never experienced the difficulty. Some com- 
pensate for one or two of the difficulties, but possibly to the detri- 
ment of health, but if too many dysfunctions exist, difficulties in learn- 
ing to read or spell could surely result. 

The adults who have never been taught anything concerning the 
functioning of eyes may not realize that many of these children reach 
a high point of fatigue after a short period of time during a reading 
lesson or library period and resort to gross bodily activity, yawning, 
inattention, etc. In fact, some suffer from headaches and soon 
learn to choose activities other than reading. Waiting for maturity 
does not entirely meet the basic needs of these children who may 
include one-third of all normal children in respect to intelligence who 
are handicapped in learning to read or spell. 

All of those children suspected or found to be visually inefficient 
should have a complete examination of their eyes by an eye specialist 
before treatments to correct the anomalies are started. A child should 
wear his correction if the eye specialist has advised lenses and the 
clinician should work under the supervision of the specialist. The 
examination by the eye specialist does not necessarily test visual 
functioning as it concerns school learning. The tests used for that 
purpose are approximated more by those used in the best schools of 
aviation. 

It might be well to digress here to explain that in dealing with 
all children in the teaching of reading that reading to enjoy or read- 
ing to learn something is fundamental to any approach; that experi- 
encing before attempting to organize one’s thinking into written form 
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or before attempting to read material based upon similar experiences 
is essential to efficient teaching; enjoying many stories by listening 
or reading is prerequisite to studying words; or learning to express 
oneself with any degree of ease is basic to any reading activity. Any 
well-trained teacher would surely be influenced by the above or sim- 
ilar principles. Interest and effort must always be our watchword. 

At the same time the urge and need for reading necessitates know- 
ing many words and if the “look and say method” alone is used for 
these visually inefficient readers they will not progress normally or 
enjoy learning as it is gained through reading. 

The teaching techniques in reading for these children include the 
following: 

(1) Prepare material with the aid of the child which is in line 
with his interests. Read the material out loud to him and 
have the child in turn give back the material in his own 
words. Type the material in his presence or have him type 
it so that reading may be tried on familiar content. Rewrite 
books which have appealed to the child so the vocabulary may 
meet his needs. Select a book, with the child’s assistance, 
which seems to be of the right difficulty for him. It is not 
wise to attempt the reading of a book which is too difficult 
since nonsuccess, if too often experienced, leads to dissatis- 
faction. Take an excursion so that you and the child or 
group may have a common experience to discuss, questions 
to answer, interesting observations, and events to record. 
When typing the organized account of the trip keep to all 
rules of hygiene as to length of line of print, spacing, phras- 
ing, etc. Use interesting pictures as an incentive for reading 
material aimed to explain the picture to someone else. True 
and false statements as to content of the picture may be 
humorous. Stereoscopic pictures are highly desirable. Let- 
ters to mutual friends, content for a newspaper, original 
stories or poems, rewriting of funnies in the daily paper are 
all listed as possibilities. 

The above suggestions are given to indicate that the first essen- 
tial technique is to obtain material of vital interest and within the 
reading skill of the individual. Words on which drills are planned 
should be in context first and the varied meanings become known be- 
fore much emphasis is placed upon any specific word drill. Another 
guiding principle might be to keep reading quite separate from any 
drill. During oral or silent reading, the teacher should pronounce 
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the word if incorrect or if the child hesitates a few seconds. Reading 
is for enjoyment, or for the enrichment of ideas—not a drill on words. 

(2) In studying a word discuss the meaning first, give synonyms, 
etc. Write the word in a large hand on a paper at least 
three and a half inches by eleven, pronouncing the word ac- 
curately, keeping to a slow movie type of pronunciation. Let 
the child imitate your pronunciation, keeping the initial con- 
sonant and vowel sound together. Let the child watch your 
lips as you overemphasize lip and tongue movements. Many 
children with reading difficulties have inactive lips, tongue 
and cheeks or definite speech handicaps. Encourage the child 
to watch closely as you write the word. Study the word 
as to sound units or as to some distinguishing feature, grad- 
ually teaching the child, especially if he has passed into 
third grade that: 

a. Some sounds in words are made by two or more letters. 
They are called consonant digraphs as ch-tch-wh-sh-ng-ph; 
vowel digraphs as ea-ee-ei-aw-ew-ie, etc.; phonograms as 
ci-ti-si; diphthongs as ou-ow-oy; murmur diphthongs as 
er-ir-ur-ar. We also have some silent letters preceding 
r and n as wr and kn. 

b. Each syllable has at least one vowel and sometimes more. 

c. Words of two or more syllables have an accented 
syllable. 

d. Final “e’” does not usually sound when it is on the end 
of a word, but the preceding vowel is pronounced as it 
is called in the alphabet. If two vowels are together, the 
first one is called by its name and the second vowel silent. 

e. It is wise to know prefixes and suffixes so that after the 
root word is determined the meaning of the prefix or suffix 
can be studied in relation to the root word. 

These suggestions were used a generation ago, but many teachers 
of today have been encouraged to discontinue any phonetic methods. 
We find when any one of the above is pertinent to the word being 
studied kinaesthetically that the combination is basic to learning. We 
do not teach rules and then think of illustrations, but rather note the 
pertinent elements of the word being studied as: 

ENOUGH.—“This word has two syllables. The ‘ou’ has a dif- 
ferent sound than usual and strangely enough the ‘gh’ sounds 
like ‘f’ . . . Close your eyes and see if you visualize the word.” 
All efforts to obtain a visual memory of words are steps 
toward successful learning. 
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HIMSELF.—“Every letter sounds in this two-syllable word, but 
the ‘! is so dominant that one can scarcely remember the ‘e’ 
because it is so difficult to hear it.” 

LUCKY.—“Do you remember the short word ‘up’ which gives us 
the correct sound of the short ‘u’? We have that same sound 
in this word. It takes two letters ‘ck’ to say the sound of 
‘k.’ This is a consonant digraph. Notice that the ‘y’ sounds 
like an ‘e.’” 

When studying each word keep it separate from other words. 
Look at its general contour stressing the outline of the top half more 
than the bottom half unless the word has more letters extending 
below the middle half than above as in “supply.” If hints are needed 
by the child in order to remember the word write them in the upper 
right-hand corner as the word “my” to aid in the “i” sound of the “y” 
in supply. See that the child traces the word as he pronounces it, 
noticing that his finger travels correctly and that it actually touches 
the paper as each letter is formed. Synchronize voice and hand. Have 
child close eyes to see if he can approximately trace while pro- 
nouncing the word. 

Suggest that the child typewrite the word or write the word on a 
three-inch by five-inch card especially if he is an older person than 
a primary child. Specific use of the typewriter cannot be included 
in the scope of this paper, but a constant use of the typewriter is 
planned. Encourage the child to watch the actual type as he pro- 
nounces the word. The older child might include on this card the 
meanings of the word, synonyms, antonyms, word divided into sylla- 
bles, etc. 

Another kinaesthetic approach is to outline the shape of the word 
with a pencil, blocking the lower half from left to right before the 
upper half is blocked from left to right. Call attention to the spe- 
cific contour of that word. Erase the word, leaving the blocked out- 
line. Draw the identical outline while saying the word. Then write 
in the word, saying the syllables as one writes. And so on the study 
might go, but the time also goes. 

In conclusion may I state that in a paper of this nature one can 
only give the high spots, but if the idea of a variety of approaches 
has been made possible it has been worth while. My final point is 
that our task with all childreri is to give them confidence that they 


can succeed and to set the stage so that success is constantly expe- 
rienced. 
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CONSERVATION OF CHILDREN’S ABILITIES 
THROUGH READING 


JULIA M. HARRIS 
Peabody Demonstration School 


Conservation, as we have commonly come to consider the term, 
means the protection and development of our natural resources. Con- 
servation of children’s abilities through reading, then, might be taken 
to mean the protection of children’s native abilities through an ap- 
proach to reading which would initiate the child into the reading 
activity as naturally and informally as he was taught to walk or talk. 

Such a program would imply a belief on the part of the school in 
the theory that reading is not a separate study, but a tool to be ac- 
quired in the simple maturation process of every individual if he is 
to be a well-adjusted, useful member of society. 

Reading in life is not an isolated activity, but is intrinsically 
bound to life needs—to find out, to make, to do, to enjoy. The child’s 
ability to progress from grade to grade is conserved through reading 
knowledge, and increasingly the prediction of his success ‘in life is 
dependent upon the development of reading power. 

Every teacher is familiar with the negative reactions of the non- 
reader indicating a loss of confidence and self-respect and a growing 
sense of inferiority to other children of his own age. No less dis- 
tressing is the knowledge that such maladjustments often are parent, 
or teacher, or school administration made. 

Further, there are data to prove that more failures occur in the 
first than in any other grade, and that these failures are directly 
traceable to difficulties encountered in learning to read. Likewise 
in the second and third grades, nonpromotions are largely the result 
of failure in reading. 

So acute are the reading problems of thousands of students in 
high school and college that we find them enrolled in special remedial 
classes earnestly trying to solve their difficulties with reading in order 
that they may continue their education, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of boys and girls who, realizing their handicap, have become 
discouraged and given up at a lower level of educational achievement 
than their initial abilities warranted. - 

The fact of reading difficulty cannot be denied, even in schools 
that boast of a modern curriculum and progressive teaching. And 
the condition can no longer be laid at the door of the mentally defi- 
cient. Neither can it be charged entirely to physical disabilities 
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such as sight, hearing, language facility. Many, many children hav- 
ing average or superior intelligence, and who present no physical 
abnormalities, are numbered with the appallingly large number of - 
nonreaders. The brighter the child the more intense his dissatisfac- 
tion and sense of thwarted desire, when reading ability fails to 
mature normally. 

It is time that we, as teachers, ask ourselves three pertinent ques- 
tions: 

1. At what stage in the child’s mental, physical, and emotional 
growth should we attempt to develop the ability to read? 

2. How should reading be introduced and taught so as to con- 
serve such native and acquired abilities as the child presents on en- 
trance to school? 

8. What can we do to conserve the abilities of those children al- 
ready handicapped by reading difficulties? 

Our educational literature today is replete with articles dealing 
with the subject Reading Readiness, readiness for reading at the 
first grade level, at the upper elementary, high school, and college 
levels. 

The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education set forth very clearly certain prerequisites for the 
reading experience. Ten years later the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the society states substantially the same: 

“Available evidence,” states the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, “shows that the time 
at which desirable attainments in reading may be secured most readily depends 
upon the mental, emotional, and physical maturity of the child, as well as upon 
methods and materials used in teaching. Too early introduction to reading or 
the use of overmature reading material promises failure and disappointment to 
the child who is mentally or experientially unprepared. Because children mature 
at different rates, individual differences must be recognized in initiating the child 
to reading, in providing later reading experiences that will be vital and significant 
to him, and in adapting methods and techniques of teaching. It is now generally 
agreed that successful reading at all grade levels is conditioned in large measure 


by the physical, mental, emotional, and social maturity of the learners and by 
proper adaptation of instruction to their needs.” 


Dr. McKee, in his pamphlet Reading Readiness Demands a Pro- 
gram, shows very clearly the need for reading readiness even at the 
adult level. He challenges the best of readers to read any technical 
material, comprehendingly, for which they have had no experiential 
background, and the examples he cites of articles containing mean- 
ingless terms to the uninitiated, could not but make us realize that 
much of the reading material designed for children is foreign to their 
interests or comprehension. 
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The factors that presumably influence readiness for beginning 
reading have been identified and treated at length by many recent 
writers. Miss Lucile Harrison classifies under three major heads the 
chief factors underlying readiness to read. They are: 

1. Intellectual development, including mental age, ability to re- 
member word forms, ability to do abstract thinking. 

2. Physical development, including general health, vision, hearing, 

3. Personal development, including emotional stability and the 
desirable attitudes and habits needed for adjustment to the school 
situation. 

We would not attempt to force a child to walk nor talk knowing 
the futility of such a procedure. Neither should we attempt to 
force him to read, for consequent results may prove equally disas- 
trous. As we encourage the child to walk or talk, so conditioning his 
environment that he will recognize the advantages to be gained by 
walking or talking and thus take the initial step himself, similarly 
through making the reading environment inviting, the majority of 
children at the proper time will acquire reading ability naturally. 

As a personal experience with the effect of too early contact with 
reading activities, I should like to mention a group of about ten chil- 
dren who came to me last year in the fourth grade. I had heard their 
first-grade teacher complain that she could not teach five-year-olds 
to read even though they did have high intelligence quotients, and I 
was interested to discover that almost without an exception the group 
had failed to learn to read in a natural normal way. At fourth-grade 
level they were handicapped not only by lack of knowledge of the 
mechanics of reading, but also by negative attitudes toward the ac- 
tivity itself. Three of this group are in summer school—border-line 
remedial cases in reading. Several of the group have already de- 
veloped personality complexes. One is hard to please and irritable 
at home. Another is secretive. Still another is boisterous. Several 
have habits of idleness and daydreaming. It would be impossible 
to surmise what may be the loss in personality adjustment already 
sustained by these children. 

Experiments in some of the larger cities have shown that a delay 
in the introduction of reading in the first grade for approximately 
six months, while the children are becoming accustomed to their 
new environment, broadening their experiences and acquiring greater 
ability in language control, has in some cases reduced failures in 
the grade eighteen per cent. 

In the face of the charge that the primary grades are largely re- 
sponsible for later reading troubles, we as teachers should become 
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familiar with research studies in the field of reading and prepare our- 
selves to recognize signs of impending trouble and cope with them 
in their initial stage. 

We are no longer committed to the policy of failing a child in 
the first grade because he cannot read nor of promoting him from 
grade to grade under the guise of the theory that somewhere along 
the line he will “pick up” reading. We know that he will not, and 
each year that his normal reading expectancy is delayed increasingly 
jeopardizes his chance for success in life. 

Reading must be recognized by the school as a phase in child de- 
velopment, not an end in itself; continuous study of the reader’s 
progress must be made and reading readiness emphasized at each 
growth stage; instruction and materials of instruction must be better 
adapted to the capacities and needs of pupils. 

Dr. Thorndike has said, “Reading is thinking. Thinking in terms 
of what we have seen, heard, tasted, and felt.”” And until children 
have had abundant vital experiences—experiences that will help them 
to interpret what they are called upon to read, there can be no true 
comprehension of the printed page—no real reading. 

An example of thoughtful reading came to me a few months ago 
in a letter from a little boy who was in my group last summer. He 
lives in Florida and wrote from Palm Beach. Here is the letter, 
just as he wrote it. 


Dear Miss Harris: 

I have been reading your fourth reader. I read the story, A 
Dollar for an Apple. It is about a little Swedish boy. The story 
says the farmers went to their cornfields. I have studied Norway 
in school. Sweden is next to Norway. They do not raise corn 
in Norway. If they do not raise corn in Norway I shouldn’t think 
they would raise it in Sweden. 

I have no way to look this up. Will you please look it up for 
me and let me know. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES. 


I was particularly delighted to have this letter, for my experience 
with James last summer was anything but encouraging. He was a 
very slow reader and not particularly interested in reading. During 
the Reading Clinic, though, he was given tests with the Ophthalm-O- 
Graph and telebinocular machines and it was discovered that while 
his vision was apparently normal when one eye was tested singly, 
in using both eyes he suppressed the sight in one. That is, he was 
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attempting to read with only one eye. Glasses were fitted and his 
mother wrote me during the winter that James was much less nervous 
and that he said there were two things now that he liked to do— 
read and eat. She observed that he did both very well indeed. 

Reading in the intermediate grades, as in the primary period, 
should be an integrated activity. Reading must be a functional tool. 
Children read to satisfy purposes or desires. 

Fortunately, though we are appalled at the great number of non- 
readers in high schools and colleges, the majority of children having 
average intelligence learn to read as a natural normal process in the 
primary grades. It is the work of the teachers of later grades to 
keep them reading, seeing to it that rich and varied experiences are 
attained through reading and that strong motives for and permanent 
interests in reading are established. This can only be done through 
constant attention to reading readiness of individuals at different 
levels of maturity, and a constant adjustment of materials and meth- 
ods to meet their interests and needs. 

A cross section of any progressive school would reveal in every 
grade many activities closely interwoven with reading and leading on 
to further reading. For example in the fourth and fifth grades at 
the Demonstration School there is much interest in gardening. At 
the fourth-grade level the interest has been more or less seasonal and 
has usually worked itself out in planting and caring for spring 
vegetables. This spring, however, the fourth graders, motivated by 
Iris Festival Week, became interested in the growing of iris. After 
much investigating of real gardens, as well as studying pictures of 
gardens, it was decided by the children to plant their plot entirely in 
iris, making it a permanent type of garden. 

This decision called for much discussion of plans drawn up by the 
children ; the choosing of a plan; laying off the garden; collecting the 
iris roots and planting them. If you should come to Nashville for 
Iris Week in the spring, do not forget to visit the fourth grade garden, 
for the children plan to list it as one of the show places of Nashville. 

In my own mind there are plans for directing experimental work 
with the iris. Even,young children can learn to cross the different 
varieties, and many valuable attitudes may be attained through such 
interests, besides the actual knowledge gained through reading to 
solve the various problems that are sure to arise. 

There are many problems centering around a garden that call for 
wide as well as intensive reading. There is purpose in their study 
of soils, drainage, effects of erosion, plants, plant enemies, and friends. 
Experimenting with bulbs, pilgrimages to flower gardens; consulta- 
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tions with experts are experiences having wide implications in present 
and future reading. A study of pools, planning a pool, learning to 
mix cement, finding out how to keep the water in the pool fresh, 
introduces the kinds of materials necessary for developing needed 
study habits, yet in relation to something so vital to the children 
themselves that skill may be acquired without the appearance of drill. 

The summer group of fourth graders is building a paling fence 
for the garden, and having a fine time doing it. While this activity 
does not call for so much reading, it demands a great deal of plan- 
ning, which in turn forms a basis for conversations and the develop- 
ment of language facility. 

Nature furnishes almost limitless opportunities for connecting 
experiences of children with worth-while, pleasurable reading. 

Interesting results are being accomplished every day, however, 
with material of ancient times being presented and interpreted to life- 
centered children. Reading and telling the beautiful Greek stories 
and myths often leads to dramatizations, writing of original plays, 
making costumes, painting scenery, and enacting the scenes. 

Through all such activities children learn to plan, to criticize con- 
structively, to accept and reject. 

Our educational periodicals are filled with descriptions of worth- 
while interests of boys and girls that when encouraged and fed on 
right reading matter have led forward into pleasurable and profit- 
able use of leisure time and often into life occupations. 

We are led to wonder whether the Wrights would ever have made 
their airplane; whether Byrd would ever have become an explorer; 
whether Lindbergh would have flown the Atlantic if their experiences 
had not been enriched, vicariously, through reading so that their 
perspective widened into a world view. 

We must not neglect the children of the higher grades who are 
unable to participate fully in the enriched reading programs because 
of reading disabilities already formed. Few cases of reading dis- 
ability, at any level, have been discovered that would not yield to 
persistent effort on the part of the teacher and pupil to overcome the 
difficulty. Most of this work must be carried on individually and 
experimentally as we have as yet no set of principles or teaching pro- 
cedure to recommend. 

Literature on the teaching of reading furnishes many case studies, 
but causes of failure are deep rooted, varied and often difficult to dis- 
cover. Yet if one individual is restored to his normal place in the 
grade, any amount of effort expended has not been in vain. 
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In a study of 187 delinquent boys between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen in the New York State Reformatory it was found that not 
one of them could read as well as the average person of his mental 
age, and that practically none of the group could read material of 
average middle-grade difficulty. 

It would be interesting to retrace the lives of these boys. Very 
likely it would be found that they were problem cases in elementary 
school and high school, their reactions traceable to personality com- 
plexes formed through unfortunate reading complications. 

Some remedial work is possible in homogeneous groups, but only 
to the extent that the teacher is able to keep in mind the needs of 
each individual within the group. 

At the National Education meeting at Atlantic City a few months 
ago this sentence caught my attention, “A dynamic teacher is of 
more importance than the framework of the curriculum itself.” 

Language and reading growing out of community interests and 
needs should form the core of the curriculum. Programs should in- 
clude work, play, opportunities to engage in cooperative endeavors. 
Flexible daily programs organized around activities or subject matter 
blocks, with provision for planning and evaluating periods, should 
pertain. Arithmetic should be functional, having its basis in actual 
needs. Reading should be the outgrowth of a desire to find out in 
order to do. The slow-learning child as well as the brighter, quicker 
one can have his share of responsibility and a chance to compete in 
things that he can do well. Subject matter from books should rep- 
resent only one avenue of training for life, and even though the slow 
child’s success may always be limited in this field, probability of per- 
sonality maladjustments are far less likely. 

Introduce the child to reading when he is mentally, physically, and 
emotionally ready for the new experience; fit the materials and meth- 
ods of reading instruction to his interests and capacities; see to it 
that reading is never an end in itself, but a tool through which sat- 
isfying experiences are attained; make reading readiness the watch- 
word at every growth stage. 


TYPES OF READING DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


J. M. MeCALLISTER 
Director of Personnel Service, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 


When we attempt to classify reading deficiencies into types we 
discover that it is necessary to think in terms not only of the char- 
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acter of the deficiencies, but also in terms of the causes underlying 
them. Some writers emphasize the character of the deficiencies in 
their descriptions; others emphasize the causes. For example, Cen- 
ter and Persons! in their report entitled, ‘““Teaching High School Stu- 
dents to Read,” have described their cases in terms of the causes 
underlying the reading deficiencies. They mention eight types of 
reading cases: (1) pleasantly undisciplined students, (2) students 
retarded because of limited experience, (3) nonreaders, (4) retarda- 
tion because of truancy, (5) retardation because of foreign language 
difficulties, (6) retardation because of poor native endowment, (7) 
retardation because of personality disturbance, (8) retardation from 
other causes. This basis of classification is a very practical one 
because it directs attention to the character of difficulty which must 
be overcome in treating a case. It has the disadvantage, however, 
of resulting in a new type of case each time a new cause is detected. 

In my own attempt to classify reading deficiencies into types, I 
have tried to emphasize the character of the reading deficiencies and 
not the causes underlying them, but I have found it necessary to give 
some attention to causes also. This approach has the advantage of 
limiting the number of types because several causes may underlie a 
given type. In this paper I shall describe seven types of deficiencies 
which may be recognized readily by teachers or school administrators. 

Before describing these seven types I want to mention briefly an 
obstacle which we face in attempting to designate types. The types 
are never entirely mutually exclusive. Individual cases may have 
characteristics common to two or more types. Even in the descrip- 
tions of types some overlapping is evident. 

The first type which I shall present is not, strictly speaking, a 
reading deficiency. It is rather a condition or attitude which results 
in retarded growth in reading ability. It is exhibited by students 
who have a supreme indifference and often a perverted attitude to- 
ward reading. Such students are frequently described as “non- 
readers.” They have not discovered that reading may be a pleasur- 
able and profitable experience. They read very little or not at all 
of their own initiative. In some cases their experiences in learning 
to read have been unfortunate and they have developed a dislike for 
reading. In other cases they simply have not developed a genuine 
interest in reading. They are not necessarily dull and often they find 
ways of learning in school which require little or no reading. They 
are retarded in reading as compared with other students in their 





*Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Teaching High School Students to 
Read. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937, pp. 101-117. 
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grades. Their scores on reading tests are low. When their eye- 
movements are photographed their performances reveal the usual 
characteristics of immature readers. 

To detect students who do little or no reading it is necessary to 
make some sort of inventory of their reading interests and practices. 
Such inventories may be made by means of a suitable questionnaire 
or by personal interviews. If a questionnaire is used it is desirable 
to supplement it by personal interviews. The questionnaire will fur- 
nish clues or approaches to the interview and the interview will bring 
out details omitted in the questionnaire. Questions similar to the 
following will usually elicit the desired information: 

What do you read when you read just for fun? 

List the titles of books which you have read voluntarily during 
the past month. 

Name the magazines in which you have read at least one article 
or story within the past month. 

What interested you most in the books or stories which you 
have mentioned? 

Students who do little or no reading are recognized readily by 
their answers to such questions. The results of reading tests and 
eye-movement photography may disclose retarded development in the 
case of nonreaders, but the inventory is necessary to distinguish them 
from other types of retarded readers. 

The essential element in overcoming the reading deficiencies of 
nonreaders is motivation. They must be led to discover the values 
of reading through stimulating experiences. An excellent illustra- 
tion of a reading program suited to pupils of this type may be found 
in the report of Professor Paul A. Witty and Professor David Kopel 
of Northwestern University, published in the English Journal in 
September, 1936. This report contains a description of a remedial 
reading program in the city high schools of Chicago. The essential 
elements in the program were: 

(1) Informal discussions by teacher and pupils of what the group 

has read and what they would like to read. 

(2) Careful inventory through personal conferences of the in- 

terests, activities, and experiences of each individual. 

(3) Suggestions by the teacher concerning books and periodicals 

related to the dominant interests of individual pupils. 

(4) Careful selection by teacher of reading materials adapted in 

interest and range of difficulty to each individual. 

(5) Books attractively displayed on racks and tables in the room. 
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(6) Informal reading periods in which each pupil is permitted 

to choose freely something which he is interested in reading. 

Such a program capitalizes the latent interests of individuals and 
motivates them to discover the values of reading. This motivation 
is especially valuable in handling all types of reading deficiencies and 
is an indispensable element in the case of nonreaders. 

A second type of reading deficiency is exhibited by students who 
can interpret relatively easy materials, but who lack the conceptual 
background essential to read with facility the materials ordinarily 
assigned to students of their grades. Such readers are frequently 
described as “decipherers” because their reading processes are slow 
and cumbersome. Sometimes they exhibit general retardation due to 
limited opportunities for reading, inadequate teaching, illness or 
physical handicaps which have prevented reading, or some other 
cause which has inhibited development of reading ability. Sometimes 
they have limited their reading experience to narrow fields of interest 
such as juvenile fiction or popular science and have not attained the 
necessary concepts for interpreting readily other fields. In high 
school and college this type of deficiency is exhibited often in special 
subjects. Thus, one student may find science difficult to comprehend 
and another may find history difficult. These same students may read 
satisfactorily in fields in which they have an adequate background. 
Either their general vocabularies or their vocabularies in special 
fields are inadequate. In fact, this type of deficiency might be de- 
scribed as inadequate vocabulary. I prefer to think in terms of in- 
adequate conceptual background instead of inadequate vocabulary 
because I desire to emphasize the necessity of developing concepts 
essential to the interpretation and understanding of subject matter. 
Developing vocabulary is often interpreted as mere word study. The 
development of concepts implies a broader understanding and, of 
course, includes vocabulary. For example, consider the word cell. 
It may be defined as the smallest unit of living matter, but such a 
concept is entirely inadequate for the student of biology. He must 
recognize that the cell is a unit of function as well as structure and 
that all the vital processes that go on in the body of a living organism 
are performed by cells of various kinds. He must know something 
of the kinds of cells, of the structure of cells, and of the manner in 
which cells grow and multiply. The term cell when encountered in 
reading must arouse numerous concepts and relationships. It is such 
broad concepts and relations which give meaning to the printed page. 

The character of the corrective instruction for this type of defi- 
ciency is readily inferred from the description of the deficiency. 
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Emphasis should be placed on the development of broad concepts 
through experience in reading. The students who appear to be gen- 
erally retarded should be encouraged to read a variety of materials 
suited to the level of their reading experiences. As they gain in 
power and reading experience more difficult materials may be sug- 
gested. If the deficiencies occur in special fields only, such as science 
or history, encourage wide reading of relatively easy materials in 
the field in which the deficiency occurs. As in the case of nonreaders 
the instructional procedures should be so organized as to challenge 
the interests of the reader. 

A third type of deficiency may be described as slow rate of read- 
ing with little or no difficulty in interpretation. Students who exhibit 
this type of deficiency interpret effectively, but require unusually 
long periods of time to cover reading assignments. They are unable 
to do the extensive reading expected of high school and college stu- 
dents. Frequently, the cause of slow reading in such cases may be 
located by analyzing carefully a student’s habits in the mechanics 
of reading. For example, I recall one high school student whose slow 
rate of reading puzzled me considerably. One day, when I was mak- 
ing an eye-movement photograph, I neglected to fasten his head tight 
enough to hold it steady. The head line in the photograph revealed 
that he moved his head regularly from left to right while reading. 
Later observation of his reading practices confirmed the conclusion 
drawn from the:photograph. This head movement tended to retard 
his rate of reading. Similarly, excessive vocalization or keeping the 
place by moving the finger along the line will result in slow reading. 
Certain types of visual defects also influence rate of reading. In 
some cases, slow reading may be due to the habit of reading a word 
at a time, resulting in a narrow span of recognition. Students with 
this type of deficiency usually respond accurately to tests of compre- 
hension, but make low scores because they do not cover sufficient ma- 
terial in the time Lallotted. They are likely to rate high on compre- 
hension tests which have no time limit. Their rate of reading scores 
are always low. Photographs of their eye-movements usually disclose 
an excessive number of fixations. 

The treatment in such cases varies with the cause of slow reading 
and consists in assisting the student to discover the cause and to 
overcome it. For example, if the cause is excessive vocalization, an 
explanation of the retarding effects of vocalization and practice in 
rapid silent reading without vocalization may result in increased 
rate. If the slow reading is the result of the habit of reading a word 
at a time practice in rapid silent reading of relatively easy material 
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or the use of devices for increasing span of recognition may aid in 
increasing rate. In some cases simply practicing rapid reading will 
result in marked increase in rate. 

A fourth type of reading deficiency may be described as general 
retardation in both rate and comprehension resulting from slow learn- 
ing. Students exhibiting this type of deficiency learn slowly in all 
subjects. Their school histories reveal records of slow progress. 
Frequently they are retarded one or more grades due to failures and 
to repetitions. Their ratings on mental tests are low. Center and 
Persons? describe them as retarded because of poor native endow- 
ment. The performances of these students on reading tests or when 
their eye-movements are photographed are similar to nonreaders or 
decipherers. They may be distinguished from nonreaders or de- 
cipherers through performance on mental tests and through their 
school histories. It is not likely that their rates of learning will be 
speeded up through training, but their growth in reading ability 
may be accelerated by increasing their opportunities for pleasurable 
and profitable reading. Assistance in removing mechanical difficulties 
and training in word recognition may be desirable, but emphasis 
should be placed on meaningful interpretation. Reading materials 
should be suited to the levels of comprehension of individuals and 
should be so selected as to provide varied and interesting experience. 
Individual instruction is often -necessary. 

A fifth type of reading disability may be described as rapid read- 
ing with only superficial attention to content. This type is implied 
by the comment of a boy who asked, “Do you want me to just read 
it or do you want to know what it says?” Readers of this type have 
a competent mastery of the mechanics of reading. They read rapidly 
both silently and orally. They make satisfactory and often high 
scores on oral reading tests. Eye-movement photographs reveal few 
or no deficiencies in their reading processes. On the other hand, their 
responses to tests of comprehension reveal frequent errors on both 
the easy and the more difficult passages. Observations of their study 
procedures indicate that they give very little attention to the content. 
Written reports in high school and college classes are based frequently 
on information gained by listening to class discussions or from expe- 
riences outside the classroom and contain little evidence of the in- 
fluence of reading. 

Instruction for readers of this type should be designed to lead 
them to recognize the ineffectiveness of their reading procedures. 
As they become aware of their shortcomings they frequently put 





*Stelia S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, op. cit., pp. 105-114. 
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forth purposeful efforts to overcome them. Practice in reading ac- 
companied by directions or assignments requiring reactions which 
cannot be made from previous experience are effective. Comparison 
of written reports with the content of passages to detect errors or 
omission sometimes makes them aware of their shortcomings and 
results in efforts to read more carefully. Finally, the use of reading 
materials unfamiliar to the student, but interesting in content, may 
induce attention. 

The sixth type of reading deficiency I shall designate as purpose- 
less reading. -By this term I intend to describe the sort of reading 
which a high school or college student performs when he is merely 
reading references without any definite design or intention. In 
other words, he is merely reading and remembering without a pur- 
poseful attempt to associate content with the problem or topic which 
he is expected to be studying. Without doubt, as instructors you 
have noticed that problem courses increase the reading difficulties of 
some students; that to get some students to read and organize the 
content of several references on a problem or topic is a difficult task; 
that some students appear to be unable to interpret problems and to 
read with the view of solving them; that some students encounter 
difficulty in applying the information which they have read; that 
some students, when furnished outlines or syllabi for courses, do 
not use them as guides to reading; or that some students pay little 
or no attention when reading to oral suggestions given by instructors 
- at the time of making assignments. Perhaps you have noticed other 
inefficient reading practices among the students in your classes. Such 
students have not developed the habit of reading with definite pur- 
poses in view. The alert teacher may discover symptoms of purpose- 
less reading by the quality of a student’s reactions. If written or 
oral reactions are incomplete, off subject, or reveal lack of under- 
standing in other ways they are symptomatic of purposeless reading. 
Direct observation by the teacher of the reading practices of the 
student may reveal the character of the student’s difficulties. 

Theoretically, purposeful reading should be taught by the in- 
structors in content courses. Instructors are in a position to know 
the character of the reading activities essential for the successful 
study of their courses and can guide students most effectively in 
using them. The reading teacher may assist by providing instruction 
in certain fundamental reading practices which are common to sev- 
eral courses. For example, this year another teacher and I have 
been experimenting with a class in college reading which is designed 
to teach students to do purposeful reading. We invite and urge all 
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students who are below an experimentally determined criterion of 
reading ability to join voluntarily a college reading class. We do 
not refer to the class as a remedial reading class because of the con- 
notations in the term remedial. We find the students respond better 
to the term, College Reading. The class meets two periods per 
week. At the first meeting each week instruction is given in some 
form of purposeful reading by having the students participate in a 
reading activity. At the second meeting the students read in the 
library and, under supervision of the instructor, apply the reading 
activity in-the study of material assigned in their regular classes. 
Through this procedure we hope to acquaint students with efficient 
reading practices which may be carried over into regular study 
activities. The reading activities, which we use, have been selected 
by analyzing the syllabi and teaching procedures of courses required 
of freshmen. This year we have presented reading activities under 
the following titles: 

How Effectively Do You Read? 

How Reference Reading May Result in Improved Reading Ability 

Using Instructors’ Assignments as Guides to Reading 

Using a Syllabus as a Guide to Reading 

Reading to Amplify Understanding of a Lecture 

Reviewing in Preparation for the Study of New Material 

Increasing Vocabulary Through Reading 

Reading to Select the Significant Incidents in a Story 

Aids to Concentration in Reading 

Increasing Rate of Reading 

Instructions for these reading activities have been prepared in 
mimeographed form. Each demonstration of a reading activity is 
in itself an exercise in reading. Thus the students learn to do pur- 
poseful reading through reading. The reactions of the students to 
the value of this instruction have been very favorable. We expect 
to add instruction in at least four more activities next year: 

Reading to Find New Material on a Topic or Problem 

Reading to Apprehend Relationships 

Drawing Inferences from Reading 

Reading to Evaluate Material 

A fina] type of reading deficiency to which attention should be 
called is ineffective oral reading in audience situations. Except in 
speech classes little attention is given to oral reading in high school 
and college. High school and college instructors, especially in the 
field of English, remind us frequently that students do not read well: 
in audience situations. Perhaps, the emphasis on silent reading in 
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recent years has resulted in a neglect of oral reading in some school 
systems. 

The current trend in education is to consider instruction in high 
school similar to that in the junior college. There is a tendency to 
integrate the instructional procedures of these two institutions. In 
keeping with this tendency a thoroughly integrated program of in- 
struction in reading extending through the high school and junior 
college might eliminate most of the types of reading deficiencies 
described in this paper. But at least until such a program is de- 
veloped there is need for systematic training in reading for those 
students who can read the materials regularly assigned, but who en- 
counter difficulty in doing so. There is also need for corrective and 
remedial training for those who are seriously retarded in reading 
ability. 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN THE READING PROGRAM 


HANNAH LOGASA 
University of Chicago 








Libraries must depend on the schools for developing a reading 
public. The fact that a large percentage of the literate “do not know 
how to read in the modern sense’ limits the services libraries are 
prepared to give. It is not enough that individuals have been taught 
to recognize symbols, words, and phrases. They must have engaged 
in enough practice so that these are meaningful for them, and they 
must have practiced reading to such an extent that engaging in the 
reading activity is both a pleasurable and profitable experience. De- 
pending on the motive in reading, whether it be for relaxation, in- 
spiration, information, or study, the reader must be able to adapt 
his reading technique to the material to be read. There is not one 
kind of reading, but many kinds of reading, depending on the purpose 
the reader has in mind and the printed material used for that pur- 
pose. In addition, the attitude of the reader will color the experience. 
Reader participation is both varied and variable. 

Practice in reading is an integral part of the process of learning 
to read, not separate from it. Mastery of the reading techniques is 
the fundamental basis, but without providing occasion for perfecting 
the reading skill there is no learning that will carry over into adult 
life. In a recent survey made from a very large sampling of the read- 


Jerome Barry. “Americans Cannot Read” (condensed froma Today), Readers 
Digest, XXVIII (April, 1936), 22. 
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ing of the young men in CCC camps, it was found that a surprisingly 
large number could neither read nor write, although they had been 
taught both. Evidently one step in the teaching of reading had been 
omitted. They had not received enough practice in reading to make 
it habitual and thus in time they had lost all ability to read. For these 
illiterates a process of adult reeducation will be needed before they 
can become a part of the library reading audience. Pringle has 
recognized the effect of mastery of the reading skill in reading: 

People, both old and young, who have learned to read well usually form the 
reading habit; they choose their own reading material and when unconstrained 
they read for satisfaction and pleasure. The degree of satisfaction and enthu- 
siasm with which they read depends upon the mentality, their temperament, 
and other personal traits.’ 


That practice in reading is a part of the process of teaching boys 
and girls how to read may be accepted as a truism. In the form of 
a ratio it may be expressed as follows: 


Mechanics of Reading | is to| Practice in Reading 
As 


Interest in Reading |is to| Quantity and Quality 
of Reading 


There is evidence to show that there are a great number of boys 
and girls in our elementary schools who are deficient in reading, and 
this inability makes their learning in some fields of study almost 
impossible. “These are discovered most frequently in the third and 
fourth grades because their difficulties in reading begin to interfere 
at that time with their progress in other subjects.” Center makes 
the statement that “$612 out of every $1,000 for primary schooling 
is spent to teach reading. Yet one-half the adult population of the 
United States reads with difficulty.’ : 

Needless to say, reading handicaps should be corrected at the 
earliest possible moment so that reading disability will not act as a 
limiting cause not only in school, but in the affairs of adult life. 
Often inability to read rapidly and with comprehension is taken as a 
sign of low mental ability, and this is not a fair judgment. Slow rate 
of reading and comprehension may be the result of poor training 
in reading, lack of practice, unfavorable attitude toward reading, 
inaccessibility of a collection of well-chosen books: 

A large amount of extensive reading is effective in developing a rapid rate 
of reading. The constant practice of reading naturally tends to increase the 
ease and rapidity of reading. The child must read to learn after he learns to 





oe W. Pringle. The Junior High School (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), 
. 37. 
*Stella Center. Time, XXX No. 23 (December 6, 1937), 56. 
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read. If reading is learned but not practiced extensively rapid reading cannot 
take place.‘ 


What an individual can do well, easily, and with pleasure, he 
usually engages in. Young people especially good in athletics usually 
engage in games that require physical prowess; others who are good 
in discussion find a place on the debating team; the intellectually- 
minded seek activities in which intellectual activity is involved. Those 
who read with ease and pleasure usually make contacts with libraries. 

Inability to read results in a group of young people whom the 
library cannot reach. Nonreaders are recruited from the ranks of 
the poor readers. ‘They read the classroom assignments because they 
must. After school they engage in more satisfying activity. As a 
rule, nonreaders do not use the public library and go to the school 
library only when from sheer necessity they must get material for 
a lesson assignment. 

Teachers have not been alone in subjecting young people to a read- 
ing list they could not digest. Librarians have a way of making 
booklists that are the pink of perfection. These might be suitable 
for the small fraction of boys and girls who have outstanding read- 
ing ability, a fine reading background, cultured home surroundings, 
and access to a well-selected and large collection of books and maga- 
zines. These lists fail to take into consideration that reading is not 
the only leisure occupation of boys and girls and therefore they will 
choose to read only when it is a satisfying recreation for them. 
The fact that the lists are usually above the heads of more than half 
of the young people for whom the lists were compiled and are there- 
fore unsuited for their needs and interests does not deter the librarian 
in her bibliographic efforts. Such lists are a form of wish-fulfillment. 
They are what the booklover hopes boys and girls will read. By the 
pragmatic test of use, they are not the books the reading audience 
actually do read. Likewise, booklists which “fence off” books suitable 
for sixth, seventh, eighth grade, etc., do not take into consideration 
that the majority of pupils are physically, mentally, and emotionally 
not to be put into such categories. The upper grade reading material 
is suited for some high-school pupils, while some of the so-called high- 
school books may well be read by superior pupils in the grades. Then, 
too, the mature seniors are quite equal to the books listed in elemen- 
tary college courses. This does not mean that booklists do not have 
their place in reading guidance. They are in the nature of reminders 
or suggestions, which each individual, boy or girl, should take or leave 
as it suits his particular fancy or need. 





‘Gerald Yoakam. Reading and Study (New York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 37. 
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All booklists are not far removed from the interests of young 
people. In the preface to the list of books “Leisure Reading,” the 
fact that each individual has his own way of responding to the printed 
page is recognized. 

While some readers like to browse, taking with a gallant spirit whatever 
book experiences they encounter, other readers like a well-ordered program of 
reading. They may like to read several books of one kind; for example, stories 
about Indians, or the West, or school life. Others, after reading a book, like the 
author so well that they wish to read more books by him. Follow any plan you 
like—only cultivate the reading habit.* 


Reading guidance, be it in the form of lists or other devices, must 
be informal and of the suggesting type so that each individual be 
given the opportunity to develop up to his own reading potentialities. 
Adolescent young people do not all reach adulthood by a single road 
to maturity. Each individual has a way of reaching womanhood or 
manhood by some law of his being. What contributes to this must 
fit into the individual pattern. Reading experiences also can con- 
tribute to the process of growing up. 

Adults exert a certain kind of censorship over the books adoles- 
cents read. This is evident from the book collection in a school library 
where the practice is that of giving the boys and girls a wide choice 
within a carefully selected range of books. Then, too, an informal 
guidance is carried on by the librarian. The intellectually lazy boy 
or girl who would endlessly continue to repeat immature reading 
experience because he or she finds these experiences pleasurable with 
a minimum amount of effort, is gently led to increase the range of 
his interests and to engage in reading up to capacity. In doing this 
before the pupil is ready for more mature concepts there is the 
danger that a distaste for reading will result. 

All readers, especially the poor readers, must taste the joy of suc- 
cess in reading if they are to continue to read and thus acquire the 
reading habit. The books suggested to a particular reader must be 
within the range of his reading ability and interests so that the reader 
is placed in a situation which affords him an opportunity for suc- 
cessful achievement. By this method of guidance, the reader will in 
time be both able and willing to guide his own reading in an intelli- 
gent manner. That is the aim of good teaching. As Yoakam puts it: 

The ultimate object of teaching is to free the child from the teacher—to so 
provide him with the tools of knowledge getting that the use of books becomes a 
life habit rather than a temporary, forced occupation.’ 





‘National Council of Teachers of English. Leisure Reading (211 West Sixty- 
eighth St., Chicago, 1932), p. 4. 
"Yoakam, op. cit., p. 484. 
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Although teaching the fundamentals of reading is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the teacher, the school librarian shares with her the 
responsibility for providing the materials needed by the pupils in 
reading practice. When the pupil can read well enough so that he 
is freed from the teacher then the librarian must take the responsi- 
bility for what he reads. However, the librarian must still depend 
on the teacher for motivating reading. This may take the form of 
giving the pupil increased knowledge which results in an expansion 
of reading taste, or classroom stimulation which results in a desire 
for reading exploration. For the best pupil guidance the services of 
both teacher and librarian are necessary. 

The function of the teacher in building a reading habit and in 
refining the reading taste of young people is well known. What part 
the school library plays in reading is not usually recognized. This 
is due to the informal and incidental nature of the services rendered. 
There are many library educated adults—men and women who have 
through wide and well-selected reading become literate in the best 
sense of the term. Likewise, there are also library educated boys and 
girls who, after a mastery of the fundamentals of reading, have fol- 
lowed their special interests and talents through the medium of the 
printed page, and have by that means become both happy and wise. 
In secondary schools this select group is made up of the gifted in 
many fields, the language-arts type, the manual-arts type, the literary 
type, the science type of pupil. These pupils have interests in the 
special fields that carry them beyond the classroom instruction and 
activity into specialized fields. 

It is usually recognized that the school library has two practical 
objectives: e. g., the enrichment of the subject matter taught in the 
classroom, and the guidance of the leisure reading of the school pop- 
ulation, both on the play and on the work level. But the part the 
librarian shares with the teacher in the process of teaching young 
people how and what to read has not received attention. What the 
library can contribute to practice in reading as well as to the program 
of remedial reading may be briefly outlined: 

I. Process of learning to read 

1. Providing teaching materials 
(1) For a variety of interests 
(2) For all levels of reading ability 
(3) For all levels of social maturity 

2. Observing reading habits of pupils when in the library 
(1) Identify those with physical reading handicaps 
(2) Identify those who skip material 
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(3) Identify those who weave back and forth 
(4) Identify those who have an undesirable attitude to- 
ward reading 
3. Discovering strengths that may aid in reading adjustments 
(1) Special interests which may be. utilized 
(2) Special aptitude which may be refined 
(3) Special purposes which may be furthered 
II. Library help in a remedial program 
1. Fitting the material to the needs of pupil 
(1) Providing a large body of short, graduated interesting 
material on all subjects 
(2) Suggesting usual material to vary teaching procedure 
(3) Making magazines available for use 
2. Service to the individual 


(1) Helping him to overcome his initial distaste for reading 
(2) Compiling ladder lists which will give opportunities 
for using the power gained in reading instruction 
(3) Introducing him to the materials in the library that 

will appeal to him as a present and future interest. 

Boys and girls who have learned to read have the magic formulae 
which open up for them the civilization of the past and the present, 
put them in touch with all knowledge, make it possible for them 
to know great and good men and women, to share with poets their 
rhythm, and with prophets their wisdom, to come in contact with all 
ideas, to engage in travels in all lands, to live vicariously the lives 
of other people. All this they can do within the limits of their own 
possibilities. As one writer has expressed it “we read to expand.” 
It is the process of expansion young people need to prepare them for 
adulthood. In this the school library can help the teacher and pupil 
by providing the materials while reading is being taught and after 
the skill has been perfected. 

Summary: Libraries depend on the schools for developing a read- 
ing audience. Failure to teach reading so that it carries over into 
adult life is a limiting factor in the service the library is prepared 
to give. 

Although boys and girls are taught how to read, there are many 
adults who cannot read. One step in the reading process has been 
omitted—sufficient practice in reading to insure that the reading skill 
becomes a permanent possession. A theorem in the form of a ratio 
may show the relationship between the mechanics of reading and 
practice in reading. 
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Mechanics of Reading | is to| Practice in Reading 


As 
Interest in Reading | is to| Quantity and Quality 
of Reading 


Reading handicaps are usually discovered in the third and fourth 
grade when inability to read interferes with learning in other sub- 
jects. Obviously the failure to read with ease and comprehension 
should be corrected at the earliest possible moment so that it will not 
hinder the progress of the pupil in school. 

Inability to read with pleasure and profit results in a group of 
young people who are nonreaders and who therefore do not use the 
facilities of school library. 

There are many pupils in the high school who do not come up to 
the reading standards of pupils in the elementary grades. For these, 
books written in simple language, but with more mature concepts, 
must be provided in the high school library collection. 

The reading materials usually used in the practice of reading in 
the classroom are often too difficult for the average boy and girl, and 
consist of subject matter about which they know little and wish to 
know less. For the best reading results young people must be placed 
in a reading situation in which there is an opportunity for successful 
and pleasurable experiences. 

Until skill in reading has reached the point where boys and girls 
“are freed from the teacher” they do not become self-reliant and 
self-educative to the extent that they can take full advantage of the 
library book collection and service. 

In the school library, reading guidance is informal. All devices 
are used for arousing interests and exploratory experiences. The 
library atmosphere is conducive to all types of reading whether it be 
for pleasure or profit. 

The important part the teacher plays in teaching the reading skills 
has been recognized. But what the school librarian can contribute to 
the reading process is not clear. Both in practice in reading, which 
is a part of mastery in reading, and in the remedial work done with 
pupils who have difficulties in learning how to read, the librarian can 
render assistance both to the teacher and the pupils. No source of 
help which will make young people literate in the widest sense of 
the term should be overlooked. The school library is a source of 
help in reading which has not been developed to its fullest capacity. 
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A COLLEGE READING PROGRAM IN PRACTICE 


J. HOOPER WISE. 
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Every problem should be attacked objectively whenever such is 
possible. Such an approach has been made to determine the defects 
of visual sensation and perception which interfere with the reading 
progress of University of Florida freshmen. Every entering student 
at the University of Florida, in addition to his regular physical 
examination, including his eyes, is given the Betts Ready-to-Read 
Tests covering gross binocular vision, distance fusion, visual effi- 
ciency, vertical imbalance, coordination level, lateral imbalance, read- 
ing distance fusion, and sharpness of image. Those students found 
to have noticeable defects are directed to the physician of their choice 
for further diagnosis and final disposition. The result has been that 
annually many students are found to have visual defects of which 
they are totally unaware, and are highly gratified to find their prog- 
ress so materially improved when their visual defects have been 
corrected. 

As a further step toward an objective diagnosis, a standard read- 
ing test is administered soon after the students have become settled 
in their class routine. This test is administered in the classroom 
setting under normal conditions, after the students have been urged 
to do their best, not because the test affects their standing, but be- 
cause their instructor is anxious to discover any possible weakness 
as a point of attack to help the students become more effective read- 
ers. Even though these test results were proved to possess little 
validity and to be more nearly measures of endurance, great good 
would still be accomplished, for in this way instructor and student 
begin to work together on the reading problem. Moreover, the touch 
of dramatization is salutary, and the student is impressed with the 
apparent accurate picture of his strengths and weaknesses in read- 
ing. Having received the results of the eye testing, and having been 
informed of the reading tests results available, the student is im- 
pressed, perhaps for the first time, with the importance of the prob- 
lem of reading. 

As an additional factor in the student’s stimulation to read, texts 
dealing largely with contemporary material have been used. One of 
these is a book of essays written since 1930 and grouped under such 
subjects as “Sports,” “War ard Peace,” “The College and Educa- 
tion.” Another is an anthology containing material of literary merit 
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produced within the past half century. There has been a complete 
forsaking of the old idea that a course could be profitable only, as an 
English headmaster inferred, when the material was hard and thor- 
oughly detested by the students. The attack on the problem of read- 
ing has been made at the point of student interest. 

The reading material for the week is introduced by a lecture on 
the subject then under consideration. Following the lecture the 
student attends twice each week a discussion period. At these meet- 
ings there is an informal discussion of the preceding lecture and of 
the textual essays which deal with the same subject as that discussed 
by the lecturer. The purpose of the procedure is to help the student 
learn to read with understanding. The essay material, while it is 
valuable, is not thought of as text material to be memorized; rather 
this interesting material is used as a medium through which certain 
techniques and abilities are engendered—techniques and abilities, the 
study and mastery of which often prove irksome to students. Tech- 
niques emphasized include finding key words, topic sentences, central 
themes, making outlines, and writing summaries, abstracts, and 
precis. Since, however, these are studied, not for the sake of them- 
selves, but as aids in getting the meaning from the printed page, and 
since the student is interested in the thought content involved, there 
is provided a degree of motivation not usually found among students 
in a more traditional procedure. 

One of the points stressed in the discussion sections is the building 
of vocabulary. In order that this phase of the work may assume a 
degree of definiteness, there has been included in the course outline 
the list of 1,700 words found in Pitkin’s book, The Art of Rapid Read- 
ing. This list of words is composed of the rarest of Thorndike’s list 
of 10,000 words most commonly found in books and newspapers 
ordinarily read. In addition, about twenty-five words which fresh- 
men are not likely to know, but which should be in the vocabulary 
of any moderately well-read man, are chosen from the lecture and 
readings of the week. These, too, are incorporated in the course 
outline, making a total of 2,200 words. Regular vocabulary study 
is encouraged and urged. As a check on the student’s progress in 
this direction, a vocabulary test is given at intervals of two to four 
weeks. These tests are taken largely from the words referred to 
above. A few other words from the week’s materials are included 
in each test in order that the student may not conclude that any word 
not on the list, even though he does not know its meaning, is not 
important. These regular tests include not only definitions, but also 
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some items that have to do with the spelling and pronunciation of 
certain words commonly misspelled or mispronounced. 

Emphasis is placed upon the question of reading from the stand- 
point of both comprehension and rate. Special stress on this part 
of the course is initiated in the lecture period when two lectures are 
given, one on the general problem of reading and another on the 
causes of faulty reading and the means of overcoming these reading 
difficulties. At the first of these lectures the differences between 
reading for pleasure, reading for information, and study are clearly 
explained. Furthermore, the high correlation between a student’s 
reading ability and his success in college work in general is shown. 
The second lecture on reading, after setting out the necessity of 
taking care of certain physical considerations, treats with some detail 
both reading comprehension and rate, indicating the contributing 
causes of failure and the remedies in each case. Many students are 
for the first time interested in the problem of reading. Many have 
long contented and excused themselves with the saying, “Slow, but 
sure.” Few have ever heard of vocalization, of the eye-movements 
employed in reading, of perceptual span, fixation, and regression. A 
desire to improve is engendered, a basis of self-analysis is provided, 
and the student is anxious to begin a program for improvement. 
These lectures on reading are so timed that they are given just 
when the scores from the standardized reading test administered at 
the opening of the fall term are ready. Instructors immediately hold 
individual conferences with their students and give them the results 
of the test. Vocabulary study and other matters which have a direct 
bearing on reading are given a fresh impetus. In addition, each 
student is motivated to begin definitely on a reading project to im- 
prove his rate. 

Following the explanation of the psychological and the physiolog- 
ical nature of the reading process and the distribution of the scores 
on the reading test, the students begin a ten weeks’ trial period, 
during which they purposely set about to lengthen the perceptual 
span, to shorten the period of fixation, to reduce “inner speech” to 
a minimum, and thereby to increase their rate of reading. Once each 
week on a designated day each student carries out a self-administered 
timed reading, using books set apart on the library reserve for this 
specific purpose. He then records the result of his timed reading on 
his Progress Chart of Reading and locates the point on his graph, 
both of which forms are contained in the student’s course outline. 
In this manner, each student has constantly before himself a graphic 
picture of his reading progress. 
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This emphasis upon vocabulary extension and upon increasing 
the rate of reading is augmented, as previously shown, by almost 
daily exercises in selecting the central thought, in summarizing pas- 
sages, in writing precis, in making outlines, in locating materials, 
in doing all those exercises which aid one in mastering the ability to 
comprehend the written word. All of these, in turn, reflect their 
influence upon increasing the rate, since one’s ability to comprehend 
and one’s ability to read rapidly show a high degree of correlation. 
At no time is this work allowed to become mere humdrum labor. 
The instructors tap student interest through the use of varied mate- 
rials which are at once stimulating, thought-provoking, and timely. 

While this work is carried on throughout the year and no strict 
semester division is provided for, the major portion of the latter half 
of the year is devoted to literature. For this part of the course an 
anthology, containing material which has for the most part been 
produced rather recently and all of which, save a few selections, has 
been produced within the last half century, is used as a basic text. 
The whole object of this phase of the course is to aid the student to 
read and enjoy the various types of literature. The lectures are 
constructed along lines to show the pleasure to be derived from an 
acquaintance and association with good literature. In the discussion 
sections, the literature itself is discussed and enjoyed. The purpose 
is to study literature, not about literature. 

Again a psychological approach is made. Thus the study of 
literature begins with the motion picture. Two pictures, selected 
by a faculty committee, are presented on successive weeks. The stu- 
dents, who have heard two lectures on the subject—one on “The De- 
velopment of Screen Drama” and another on ‘“‘Why Go to the Movies?” 
attend the theater with an enlarged background of appreciation. 
Moreover, they attend with certain definite questions in mind to guide 
them in a study of the picture and in the class discussion which fol- 
lows each picture. From a study of the motion picture drama— 
the form of literature nearest the average American citizen, young 
and old—the student is motivated in a study of modern drama of 
the legitimate stage. With certain inhibitions against literature grad- 
ually overcome, the student is then introduced to other types of lit- 
erary forms in this order: the modern short story, the biography, 
the novel, and poetry. Stimulating and instructive lectures are pre- 
sented in these various fields. These are followed by class discussion 
of the specific selections of the types under study. Every effort is 
put forth to make the literature attractive and enjoyable with a 
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view to promoting in the student a desire to carry on a varied pro- 
gram in the types of material under consideration. 

Parallel reading plays an important part in any program to im- 
prove reading habits and tastes. In the course under discussion the 
plan described as “free reading” best fits the conditions. About five 
hundred books have been purchased for the comprehensive English 
course and the list is being enlarged annually. These books are 
selected with two criteria in mind: Is the book likely to be interesting 
to beginning college students? Is the book worth while in style and 
content? When the books have been selected, the next step is the 
preparation of an interesting and suggestive annotation of each. The 
titles of the books are then placed in alphabetical order and included 
in the course outline. They are now reclassified into small unanno- 
tated lists grouped according to subject matter. That is, books deal- 
ing with the general topic, “War and Peace,” are listed in the course 
outline along with the lecture and other study material on this sub- 
ject. When, therefore, a student becomes interested along a given 
line, additional material is readily available. Before beginning to 
read, the student may, by referring to the complete annotated list, 
determine with some degree of assurance whether he wishes to read 
a particular book. With these principles practiced and through reg- 
ular book salesmanship on the part of each instructor, the student 
ever feels at least some urge to read. Moreover, no stiff or mechanical 
means of book reports is employed. Chats about books are indulged 
in between students and instructors both in class and in conference. 

As may be seen, a narrow prescribed reading list is not employed. 
Since the use of such a list tends to stifle the interest of many stu- 
dents and drive them away from books and reading, each student 
is allowed to begin reading at his point of interest. The result is 
that students in the same class may have widely varied reading lists. 
This is evidenced by the individual reading record sheets which show 
the number of books read, their authors and titles, the date each is 
begun and finished, the number of pages of each, and the cumulative 
total number of pages read at the completion of each book. Here 
again the purpose is to avoid any plan whereby the student may have 
his reading program made forbidding; rather the individual record 
serves as an incentive to the student to do more and more reading 
and at the same time affords the instructor a list of books which he 
may expect the student to discuss and from which he may give the 
student a comparative rating as to the quantity and quality of read- 
ing accomplished. 
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Four reading faults of college students have been suggested and 
discussed. Perhaps nothing new has been brought to light. No doubt 
observant teachers have often recognized these reading faults and 
applied remedies with varying degrees of success. Yet the fact re- 
mains that so-called good teachers in so-called good schools and col- 
leges fail to recognize the reading faults of their students or, recog- 
nizing the faults, apply an ineffective remedy. 

The remedy for physical handicaps is obvious. Once these are 
correctly diagnosed the remedy lies not with the instructor, but with 
the proper corrective agency—the eye or medical specialist. The 
remedy for faulty reading habits is, after the student is informed of 
the nature of the fault and how he may acquire the correct habits, 
to engender in the reader the desire to improve so that he will con- 
sistently follow out the necessary habit-forming drills. Training in 
analyzing the orderly thought processes of another, through selecting 
the central theme, the key word or sentence, through outlining, or 
through writing summaries and precis, is a necessary part of the 
training requisite to curing confusion and fuzziness in one’s think- 
ing. In order for the study of these highly essential processes to 
escape the misfortune of stillbirth, such must be presented in the 
dress of interesting and challenging material and be shown to have 
a direct effect upon improving the reader’s grasp and enjoyment. 
There is no corrective for narrow experience, but to gain experience. 
There is for man in general no avenue open but a vicarious one. 
Reading affords the avenue. Here, however, there must not be wide 
gaps in the reader’s experience; that is, he must be allowed to begin 
where he is as to time and level, and to proceed from that point, 
ever expanding his reading tastes both vertically and laterally. The 
important consideration is not where the instructor finds the student 
as to his reading experiences; rather it is where the instructor leaves 
the student at the end of the instruction period. 

With the application of these practices and principles what results 
may rightly be expected? In answer to this question there follows a 
statement of the results obtained at the University of Florida during 
the past three years. 

(1) In 1935-36 it was discovered that approximately thirty-three 
per cent (33%) of the freshman class were laboring under some 
visual handicap which interfered directly with their chances for suc- 
cess in any situation wherein reading constitutes a major endeavor. 
In 1936-37 this percentage was not quite so high but still exceeded 
twenty-five (25%). In 1937-38 the percentage of visual defectives 
was slightly higher than during the previous year, exceeding twenty- 
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eight per cent (28%). Most of these students with defects consulted 
physicians with the result that many, through some corrective exer- 
cises or through adjustment brought about by glasses, have entered 
upon their work free of a handicap which in most cases they did not 
realize was theirs. 

(2) As already indicated, a standardized reading test was used 
in September for diagnosis. After the practices outlined above were 
followed for a scholastic year, a second form of the standardized 
reading test was administered in May. In 1935-36 the group showed 
such improvement in comprehension that eighty per cent of the stu-. 
dents in May read with greater comprehension than did the average 
of the class in September, and in rate sixty-seven per cent of the 
class in May were superior to the average of the class in September. 
In 1936-37 these figures became seventy-five per cent and seventy- 
one per cent, respectively, while in 1937-38 these figures had dropped 
to sixty-eight per cent and fifty-six per cent, respectively. Although 
each year the gain has been significant, the progress made the past 
academic year was less pronounced. This is largely due, no doubt, 
to the fact, as revealed by psychological and achievement tests, that 
the freshmen of last year were a less able and more poorly prepared 
group than were those of the two previous years. 

(3) As a part of the reading program 133 students in 1935-36 
engaged in the special speed project described above with a resultant 
gain in speed of reading of 32.5 per cent. In 1936-37, 437 freshmen 
undertook the speed project with an average increase of 25.4 per cent. 
In 1937-38, 478 freshmen carried out the speed project with an aver- 
age increase of thirty per cent. During each year some individuals 
increased their rate more than 100 per cent. 

(4) In the matter of parallel reading only six students out of a 
class of 854 in 1935-36 reported no reading done, whereas one read 
60,000 pages. Fifty-six students read 10,000 or more pages. The 
median for the group was 4,800 pages. In 1936-37 out of a class of 
892, only five students reported a failure to do any parallel reading, 
whereas the greatest total for any student was 15,000 pages. The 
median for the class was 4,500 pages. In 1937-38, out of a class of 
930, twenty reported no parallel reading done, whereas the highest 
total was 16,000. The median was approximately 4,000 pages. 

These results have been obtained in a state university whose 
budget is not ample. In the operation of this reading program there 
has been no expenditure for equipment, save for one machine for 
testing for visual defects that may interfere with one’s reading. The 
instructors who have handled the work have been drawn largely from 
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the English department which formerly conducted a freshman com- 
position course, and from the Departments of Speech, Journalism, 
French, and Spanish and German. The lecturers have been secured 
from the campus at large. What success has been attained has been 
brought about by a change in emphasis resulting from a change in 
objectives, from an attempt at clarifying the distinction between tech- 
niques and purposes, and from ceasing to make certain means the 
ends. Certainly no university, decrying the lack of reading ability 
of its registrants, should ignore the problem or attack it from an 
angle, which in the light of psychological study, is sure to render the 
attack ineffective. 
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5 Star Selections 


*****T EARNED, W. S., and Woop, B. D. The student and his knowledge. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938. 406p. Gratis. 


This study of the knowledge acquisition of 26,000 high-school seniors in Pennsylvania 
over a ten-year period gives new evidence regarding the variability in achievement among 
high-school seniors. It also compares what high-school seniors know with what college soph- 

. omores and seniors know. Students who intended to teach knew less than the average of 
nearly every other vocational group. The report makes recommendations that present 
credit standards should be abandoned. This study should be read critically by all who are 
vitally interested in the education of young persons. 


*****WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. The new high school in the making. Amer- 
ican Book Company, c1938. 318p. $2.50. 


A description of the beginnings of a transition in secondary-school practices. This 
transition is a movement away from “the entrenched position of demically r table 
education” toward the application of a more dynamic philosophy that places emphasis on 
“functional” education. The writer, early in the volume, warns his readers that the appli- 
cation of the “newer philosophy .. . at least in the near future is only slightly more 
promising” than the application of the older philosophy. The lack of promise is due 
primarily, according to the author, to a failure to make explicit in practice the implication 











that the newer philosophy has for the high-school. 











020-029 
Bibliography and Library Science 


_ * THIELE, WALTER. Official map pub- 
lications. Chicago, A. L. A., 1938. 
3856p. $4.75. 

A basic guide to the literature and sources, 


including an excellent historical account of the 
development of cartography. 


*WROTH, LAWRENCE C. The Colonial 
printer. Portland, Maine, Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press, 1938. 368p. $6.00. 


Second edition of a definitive work indispensa- 
ble both in the study of the book arts and 
Colonial American history. 


_ LINGENFELTER, Mary B. Vocations 
in fiction; an annotated bibliography. 
Chicago, A. L. A., 1938. 99p. $1.25. 


ANDERSON, ELEANOR. A list of novels 
and stories about workers. 12p. $0.30. 


100 Philosophy 


*RHOADES, WINFRED. The self you 
have to live with. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott, c1938. 182p. $1.75. 


A storehouse of valuable suggestions for im- 
proving one’s personality. The materials and 
suggestions have been derived out of experience 
which makes them even more meaningful and 
valuable. 


*WoRSHAM, JAMES. The art of per- 
suading people. Harper, 1938. 1638p. 
$2.00. 


A distinctly practical analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of influencing others, by a man who tact- 
fully dedicates his book to his wife. 


300 Social Science 


**COUNTS, GEORGE S. The prospects 
of American democracy. John Day Co., 
c1938. 3870p. $3.00. 


Dr. Counts believes that “American democracy 
is still a living and creative force, well worth 
fighting for.” He presents that belief in ex- 


cellent rhetoric and logic. 
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**Sait, UNA B. New horizons for 
the family. Macmillan, 1938. 1772p. 
$4.00. 


A scholarly account of the problems associ- 
ated with marriage and family life. The his- 
torical basis of family life is discussed in the 
first 222 pages. 


**SHULMAN, HARRY M. Slums of 
New York. Albert & Charles Boni, 
1938. 394p. $3.00. 


A study of family and neighborhood life in 
four immigrant slum areas in New York City 
made in 1926 and repeated in 1931. Despite the 
urban setting, these families showed elements 
in common with an impoverished culture in 
sparsely settled communities. The welfare of 
children and the social function of the school is 
given special emphasis. Representatives of an 
increasing tendency to make community surveys 
a basis for curriculum change. 


*ANDREWS, JOHN B. Labor laws in 
action. Harper, 1938. 2438p. $3.00. 
With increasing recognition of the fact that 
social legislation may fail unless properly ad- 
ministered, this is a discussion of the significance 
and scope of labor law enforcement and of the 
activities of certain commissions, departments, 
and publications as instruments of social control. 
e 


*Buck, A. E. The reorganization of 
state governments in the United States. 


Columbia University Press, 1938. 299p. 
$2.50. 


Attempts to summarize the most significant 
features of the state reorganization movement 
and methods. Discusses reorganization plans 
and proposals in each of the forty-eight states. 
A valuable aid to students of government and to 
public officials. 


*CARR-SAUNDERS, A. M. Consumers’ 
cooperation in Great Britain. Harper, 
1938. 556p. $4.00. 

A comprehensive study of the growth and 
present status of cooperative enterprise in Great 
Britain. The evaluation of the movement and 


its relationship to education and politics is of 
special interest. 


*CLARK, JANE P. The rise of a new 
federal-state cooperation in the United 
States. Columbia University Press, 
1938. 347p. $3.00. 


Deals with the workings of many devices of 
governmental action in connection with certain 
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economic and social problems. The cooperation 
and effectiveness of the joint activity of the fed- 
eral government and the states is also indicated 
and described. Its chief contribution is its aid 
in a better understanding of our federal system 
as it functions today. 


*CoKER, F. W. Readings in political 
philosophy. Macmillan, 1938. 1717p. 
$3.75. 

Twenty-five thinkers, from Plato to Bentham, 
in full and carefully selected extracts. 


*HAMILTON, GORDON. Social case re- 
cording; 2d ed. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 219p. $2.50. 


Reflects the observations of a student of case 
work. Written to help fill the demand in the 
field of social case work for illustration and 
discussion of practices in recording. Not a book 
on case work, but merely observations as to 
different types of recording. 


*LASKER, BRUNO, and ROMAN, AGNES. 
Propaganda from China and Japan. 
Berkeley, California, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 19388. 134p. $1.50. 

An attempt to analyze, in an unbiased man- 
ner, the propaganda that has come in literary 
form from the first six months of the Chinese- 
Japanese war. Its value lies in the fact that it 
enables the reader to form an intelligent opinion 
on this controversial question. 


*McCaBE, D. A., and LESTER, R. A. 
Labor and social organization. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1938. 374p. $1.20. 

Deals with labor organization, labor legisla- 
tion, social security, and social reorganization 
and describes and analyzes those problems di- 
rectly related to and arising from the wage 
system. 


*MONTGOMERY, ARTHUR. How Sweden 
overcame the depression. Stockholm, 
Bonnier, 1938. Q91p. $1.00. 

A study of Sweden’s recovery from the stand- 
point of the economic historian. Special atten- 
tion is given to the monetary and unemploy- 
ment policies of the government. Recommended 
chiefly to students of economics, but not beyond 
the scope of the general reader. 


*McFEE, INEZ. How our government 
is run. Crowell, c1938. 338p. $2.50. 


Written primarily for young people. Special 


attention is given to the principles and motives 
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underlying our governmental organization. A 
complete and up-to-date description of affairs in 
Washington. 


*MODLIN, GEORGE, and DEVYVER, 
FRANK. Development of economic so- 
ciety. Boston, Little,’ Brown & Co., 
1938. 474p. $2.00. 

A well-written statement of the development 
of economic society from about the twelfth 


century to date. Its approach is historical 
rather than economic. 


*REGIONAL PLAN ASSOCIATION. From 
plan to reality: Two. Regional Plan 
Association, 1938. 135p. $1.35. 

A report of progress in the regional develop- 
ment of New York and its environs, and a list 
of the projects under development. Of great 
value to students of municipal planning. Cov- 
ers eight years of work of the Regional Plan 
Association. Treats of highway and parkway 
developments, rail and air transportation, parks 


and reservations, and public services. Many 
maps and half-tones. 


*RIDGEWAY, GEORGE. Merchants of 
peace: twenty years of business diplo- 
macy through the international Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1919-1938. Columbia 
University Press, c1938. 419p. $3.75. 

A short well-written history of the work done 
by the International Chamber of Commerce, 


which is doing much to foster international co- 
operation and good will. 


KIMMEL, LEwis H. Cost of govern- 
ment in the United States, 1935-1937. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
c1938. 163p. $3.50. 


LANprY, S. O. Life insurance—what 
it is and how it helps you. New Or- 
leans, Pelican Publishing Co., c1938. 
126p. $1.25. 


McKEAN, DayTON. Pressures on the 
legislature of New Jersey. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 251p. $2.75. 


NorRTHROP, MILDRED. Control policies 
of the Reichsbank, 1924-1933. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1938. 405p. 
4 


Paris, JAMES D. Monetary policies 
of the United States. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 198p. $2.95. 


Keer, A. S., and others. Creation 
of rights of sovereignty through sym- 
bolic acts, 1400-1800. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 182p. $2.50. 
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Your income and mine. Public Af- 

fairs Committee, Inc., ¢c1938. 31p. 
$0.10. 


370 Education 


***** TL EARNED, W. S., and Woop, B. 
D. The student and his knowledge. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1938. 406p. Gratis. 


This study of the knowledge acquisition of 
26,000 high-school seniors in Pennsylvania over 
a ten-year period gives new evidence regarding 
the variability in achievement among high-school 
seniors. It also compares what high-school sen- 
iors know with what college sophomores and 
seniors know. Students who intended to teach 
knew less than the average of nearly every other 
vocational group. The report makes recommen- 
dations that present credit standards should be 
abandoned. This study should be read critically 
by all who are vitally interested in the education 
of young persons. 


***** WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. The new 
high school in the making. American 
Book Company, c1938. 318p. $2.50. 


A description of the beginnings of a transi- 
tion in secondary-school practices. This transi- 
tion is a movement away from “the entrenched 
position of academically respectable education,” 
toward the application of a more dynamic phi- 
losophy that places emphasis on “functional” 
education. The writer, early in the volume, 
warns his readers that the application of the 
“newer philosophy ... at least in the near 
future, is only slightly more promising” than 
the application of the older philosophy. The 
lack of promise is due primarily, according to 
the author, to a failure to make explicit in 
practice the implication that the newer phi- 
losophy has for the high school. 


****WOFFORD, KATE V. Modern edu- 
cation in the small school. Macmillan, 
1938. 582p. $2.75. 


An excellent series of presentations of better 
practice in one-teacher schools, featuring child 
centered activities related to the community, 
good organization, and curriculum adaptation. 
The appendix is especially helpful, containing 
many suggested forms used in studying rural 
schools, and outlines of forward-looking proce- 
dures that have proven helpful. 


***Davip, J. E. Play and mental 


health: principles and practices for 
teachers. A. S. Barnes, 1938. 218p. 
$2.50. 


Stimulating practical books on an important 
phase of the teacher’s own life as well as that 
of her work with children. 


***HOUSMAN, IDA E. Pension facts 
for teachers. American Book Co., c1938. 
368p. $1.50. 


Gives in a very thorough and detailed manner 
the evolution, development, and present methods 
of operation of the New Jersey Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund. There is a brief treatment of 
Every 
retirement committee 


the teacher pension movement in general. 
member of a_ teachers’ 
should see this book. 
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***POWDERMAKER, THERESE. Phys- 
ical education play activities for junior 
and senior high school. A. S, Barnes, 
1938. 369p. $3.00. 


Rather complete outline guide for Physical 
Education teachers of junior and senior high 
school girls; useful also as text or reference in 
methods courses in professional curricula. Has 
practical organization hints, desired information 
when needed and helpful illustrations. Author 
shows good conception of physical education's 
relation to general education. 


**HENRY, NELSON, and KERWIN, JE- 
ROME. Schools and city government. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
c1938. 3857p. $3.00. 


A professor of education and a political sci- 
entist collaborate in determining whether schools 
should be administered entirely free from the 
contro] of local public officials or whether effec- 
tive administration is best obtained by the closer 
coordination of schools and municipal govern- 
ment. Contrary to the preponderance of evi- 
dence presented in earlier studies, the conclu- 
sion is reached, by implication if not in fact, 
that schools should not be fiscally independent. 


**LoGaSA, HANNA. The study hall in 
junior and senior high schools. Mac- 
millan, 1938. 190p. $2.00. 

The only compact, comprehensive volume on 
the subject. Every school administrator should 
read and ponder. Here are set forth the bases 
for an intelligent consideration of the school’s 
“eyesore” and its relation to the rising school 
library. The author is herself a pioneer in 
library-study hall innovations. 


**PARTRIDGE, E. D. Social psychology 


of adolescence. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
3861p. $2.75. 
Interesting beginning in a field in which 


practically no large, systematic contribution has 
been made. 


.**SHERMAN, MANDEL. Mental con- 
flicts and personality. Longmans, 1938. 
8319p. $2.25. 


A very worth-while analysis of a problem of 
real importance to every teacher. 


**STINCHFIELD, SARA, and YOUNG, 
Epna. Children with delayed or defec- 
tive speech. Stanford University Press, 
1938. 174p. $3.00. 


Will no doubt prove to be one of the best 
combinations of practical and theoretical data 
on delayed or defective speech. The careful 
student and the earnest teacher will find this 
book both extremely stimulating and oe. 
The case studies are especially well sel 
the photographs of teaching Pat wf ven Should 
be valuable to the teacher. 





**VAN BUSKIRK, EpGAR. Principles 
of healthful living. Dial Press, 1938. 
3886p. $3.00. 


Physiology of the practical type, by the pro- 
fessor of Health Education in a noted college 
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for women, where clear presentation is really 
appreciated 


**WOELLNER, R. C., and Woop, M. A. 
Requirements for teaching certificates, 
d ed. University of Chicago Press, 
1938. $1.25. 


This is a summarization of the requirements 
of the forty-eight states, District of Columbia, 
and the regional associations for teaching in 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and 
junior colleges. Useful for reference and for 
those studying probl of teacher training. 





*Cassipy, ROSILAND. New directions 
in physical education for the adolescent 
girl in high school and college. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1938. 231p. $2.50. 

Program of curriculum revision in Physical 
Education featuring modern philosophy; tools; 
approaches and program, with implications for 
teacher selection and education; entire study 
based on thoroughgoing analysis of the modern 
adolescent girl, the factors responsible for mak- 
ing her what she is and her present needs. 
Valuable bibliography and appendix. 


*CoNnRAD, H. L., and MEISTER, J. F. 
Teaching procedures in health educa- 
tion. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 
1938. 160p. $1.75. 


A practical manual on some of the most re- 
cent methods of teaching health education. Well- 
selected references and objective type questions 
for certain sections. 


*Cox, P. W. L., and Durr, J. C. Guid- 
ance by the classroom teacher.. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 19388. 150p. $1.75. 


A timely vol for guid by the home 
room teacher. It should be of very great as- 
sistance to the busy or inexperienced teacher. 





*DEBATIN, FRANK. Administration 
of adult education. American Book 
Company, c1938. 486p. $3.00. 

A good treatment of the scope and problems 


of adult education. The suggested solutions are 
clearly stated and illustrated. 


*GLassow, RUTH, and BROER, MaAr- 
ION. Measuring achievement in phys- 
ical education. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders, 1938. 344p. $2.75. 

A very readable summary of how tests can 
and should be used in connection with the ma- 
jority of games and ‘sports found at the high 
school and college level. A critical evaluation 
is given of each measuring device in its ap- 
propriate place. A valuable book for physical 
education teachers. 


*HAND, H. C., ed. Campus activi- 
ties. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
3857p. $3.00. 


A carefully-written treatise on student life 
on college campuses. It is clear, readable, and 


practical in its presentation. 
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*LLOYD-JONES, ESTHER, and SMITH, 
MARGARET. A student personnel pro- 
gram for higher education. McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 535p. $3.00. 


A helpful book to persons interested in help- 
ing college students orient th ives to 
life. It sheds much light on fraternities and 
sororities, vocational guidance, student. self-help, 
extracurricular activities on the college campus, 
etc. 





*MCFARLAND, MARGARET B. Relation- 
ship between young sisters as revealed 
in their overt responses. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. 230p. 

Should be particularly helpful to the student 


of child psychology. Also valuable for the tech- 
niques used. 


*MossMAN, Lois C. The activity pro- 
gram. Macmillan, 1938. 197p. $1.50. 

A concise statement of some of the implica- 
tions of the “activity school. ” A brief account 
of the historical devel is included 





*NoBLE, S. G. A history of American 
education. Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. 
440p. $2.50. 


An interpretative volume stressing movements, 
periods, and thought rather than isolated facts 
or historical sequence. Certain topics like co- 
lonial higher education, teacher training, text- 
books, libraries are comparatively underdevel- 
oped. There are good chapters on modern move- 
ments, although the common error is made of 
opposing progressive education only with tra- 
ditionalism, and of describing the latter as mate- 
rial. On the whole readable, compact, ‘and 
authenticated history. 


*RucH, FLoyp. Psychology and life. 
Scott Foresman, c1937. 679p. $2.75. 


This el tary psychology text is written 
in such a way that beginning students will enjoy 
rather than detest the subject. The usual topics 
are treated in a very readable manner. The 
numerous pictures add interest and value to 
each chapter. e book should add to rather 
than detract from the prestige of psychology. 





*SMITH, HELEN, and Coops, HELEN. 
Physical and health education. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1938. 323p. $2.25. 


Excellent for teachers and educational admin- 
istrators not professionally trained in physical 
and health education; a timely professional 
treatment of interrelationships in this field; a 
clearinghouse of terminology; modern outline 
manual of materials and methods with helpful 
suggestions, tables, and charts valuable for 
physical and health education students and 
teachers. 





*STROUD, JAMES B. Introduction to 
general psychology. Prentice-Hall, 
1938. 681p. $3.25. 


Somewhat conventional outline in general psy- 
chology, but a more animated point of view. 


*WICKMAN, E. K. Teachers and be- 
havior problems. Commonwealth Fund, 
1938. 40p. $0.25. 


This is a digest of the book, Children’s Be- 
havior and Teacher's Attitudes. The teacher 
who has not seen the complete study of this 
classic on the behavior problem child and how 
he is rated by teachers and psychiatrists should 
read this digest. 


*WILLIAMS, J. F. Principles of phys- 
ical education. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders, 1938. 453p. $3.00. 


Revised statement of the principles govern- 
ing the conduct of physical education. Based 
on a scientific analysis of the biological nature 
and needs of man, and the sociological status of 
our people, our times, and our democratic ideals. 
Emphasizes unique and indispensable contribu- 
tions of physical education to general education. 


COULBOURN, JOHN. Selection of 
teachers in large city school systems. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
os Columbia University, 1938. 177p. 


Douctas, O. B., and HOLLAND, B. F. 
Fundamentals of. educational psychol- 
ogy. Macmillan, 1938. 598p. $2.50. 


FLAPAN, I. M. Say it with words; 
the principles of effective speech-mak- 
sabe. Sovereign House, c1938. 285p. 


HAGGERTY, HELEN RUTH. Certain 
factors in the professional education of 
women teachers of physical education. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
se Columbia University, 1938. 87p. 


HoLMEs, H. W. Shall teachers be 
scholars? Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education, 1937. 27p. $0.25. 


JOHNSON, JOHN T. The relative mer- 
its of three methods of subtraction. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
orab Columbia University, 1938. 76p. 


KOURNAKOFF, SERGEI. School for rid- 
ing. Boston, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
c1938. 180p. $2.50. 


LIEBERMAN, JOSHUA, ed. New trends 
in group work. Association Press, 1938. 
229p. $2.00. 
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O’CoNNOR, ZENA. The runaway boy 
in the correctional school. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. 78p. $1.60 


PAINTER, GEORGE. Fundamental psy- 
chology. Liveright, c1938. 519p. $3.75. 


Race, HENRIETTA. The psychology 
of learning through experience. Ginn 
& Company, c1938. 384p. $2.00. 


A. C. Elements of psychology: 
1938. 


REID, 
an introduction. Prentice-Hall, 
409p. $2.50. 


SCHNEIDER, FRANZ. Teaching and 
scholarship. Berkeley, California, The 
Pestalozzi Press, c1938. 86p. $1.25. 


SuHeats, P. H. Education and the 
quest for a middle way. Macmillan, 
1938. 190p. $1.25. 


SITTERLY, C. F. The building of Drew 
University. Methodist Book Concern, 
c1938. 302p. $2.50. 


STRATEMEYER, CLARA. Supervision in 
German elementary education, 1918- 
1933. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 
172p. $1.85 


Summer camp guide: the 300 better 
summer camps, third edition, 1938. 
Boston, Massachusetts, Porter Sargent, 
1938. 104p. $0.25. 


ULIcH, ROBERT. On the reform of 
educational research. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, 1937. 26p. $0.25. 


UPDEGRAFF, RUTH, and others. 
Studies in pre-school education I. Iowa 
oe University of Iowa, 1937. 282p. 

1.35. 


WarTSON, R. I. An experimental study 
of the permanence of course material 
in introductory psychology. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 64p. $1.00. 


WRIGHT, FRANCEs, and LOsSING, LA- 
VERNA. Song source material for the 
activity curriculum. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, c1938. 54p. $0.75. 
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400 Language 


**KANTOR, A. HERBERT, and KOHN, A. 
S. And the stutterer talked. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, c1938. 236p. $2. 00. 


These authors present a clear differentiation 
between stuttering and stammering. The facts 
concerning stuttering have been put in a form 
which the average layman can read and appre- 
ciate. The attempts of quacks to cure stuttering 
are exposed. The teacher can profit from the 
facts presented and will find the book very 
readable. 


*GARLAND, J. V. Public speaking for 
women. Harper, 1938. 315p. $2.50. 


A guide to the preparation and delivery of 
the occasional speech. Brief, serviceable discus- 
sions of the peculiar problems of sixteen com- 
mon types of public address ranging from 
speeches of introduction through campaign 
speeches, book reviews, and radio address. 
Well-selected specimen speeches by noted women. 


*STOREY, BARBARA. The way to good 
speech. Thos. Nelson, 1938.  160p. 
$1.00. 


Discusses the physiologic and phonetic prin- 
ciples of speech. Corrective exercises are omitted 
for fuller presentation of scientific bases. Good 
treatment of single sounds. Sketchy discussion 
of aesthetics of speech. 


Useful 
Crowell, 


Hupson, A. P., and others. 
college English. Thomas 
c1938. 524p. $2.00. 


RopALE, J. I. The king’s English on 
horseback. Emaus, Penna., Rodale Pub- 
lications, 1938. 228p. $2.00. 


500 Science 


****HEGNER, ROBERT. Big fleas have 
little fleas. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1938. 285p. $3.00. 

Subtitle, “Who’s who among the Protozoa.” 


A striking story of world-wide health studies, 
told jovially, with many a cartoon. 


**MILLER, DAVIS, and BLAYDES, 


GLENN. Methods and materials for 
teaching biological sciences. McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 435p. $3.50. 


Ten chapters of general principles and meth- 
ods, plus thirteen chapters on specific laboratory 
and classroom activities, comprise a comprehen- 
sive and practical teacher’s book. 


*Harrow, BENJAMIN. Biochemistry 
for medical, dental, and college stu- 
dents. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 
1938. 3838p. $3.75. 


Featuring chemical formulas, and the newest 
research. 
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*HAWKES, CLARENCE. Notes of a nat- 
uralist. Boston, Christopher House, 
c1938. 127p. $1.25. 

Brief essays on the enjoyment of nature. 


*Jacoss, M. B. The chemical analy- 
sis of foods and food products. D. Van 
Nostrand, 1938. 537p. $6.00. 

Of distinct value on the reference shelf of 


home economics and chemistry laboratories. 
Comprehensive and practical. 


*QUAYLE, HENRY J. Insécts of citrus 
and other subtropical fruits. Ithaca, 
Comstock, 1938. 583p. $5.00. 

Excellent reference for entomology classes, 


agricultural libraries, and fruitgrowers, even 
in temperate climates. 


*VERRILL, A. Hyatr. Strange fish 
and their stories. Boston, L. C. Page, 
c1938. 220p. $2.50. 


Able both as scientist and storyteller, the 
author selects the unusual for an intriguing 
book that will enrich any nature-lover’s library. 


*VAN Horn, C. 
mathematics. 
Grimes, 1938. 


E. A preface to 
Boston, Chapman & 
124p. $2.50. 


Knowing that most teachers of mathematics 
have good backgrounds, the author presents 
teaching methods for each of the fields, includ- 
ing analytics and calculus. College majors in 
mathematics will find this a helpful supplement 
to the professor’s offerings. 


*YOUNGKEN, HEBER W. A college 
textbook of pharmaceutical botany; 6th 
ed. rev. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, 
c1938. 7938p. 

Superior reference for biology, agriculture, 


and home economics classes, being far broader 
than mere pharmaceutical technology. 


BENSLEY, B. A. Practical anatomy 
of the rabbit; 6th ed. Philadelphia, P. 
Blakiston, c1938. 320p. 


Cooper, E. A., and NicHoLAas, §S, D. 
Aids to biochemistry; 2d ed. Baltimore, 
Wm. Wood, 1938. 213p. $1.50. 


GOODALL, ALEXANDER. Aids to histol- 
ogy; 4th ed. Baltimore, Wm. Wood, 
1938. 151p. $1.25. 


GRAYDON, THOMAS H. New laws for 
natural phenomena. Boston, Christo- 
pher House, c1938. 64p. $1.50. 


HunTER, R. H. Aids to embryology; 
3d ed. Baltimore, Wm. Wood, 1938. 
178p. $1.25. 
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PARTRIDGE, W., and ScoTt-WILSON, 
H. W. Aids to bacteriology; 6th ed. 
Baltimore, Wm. Wood, 1938. 300p. 
$1.50. 


600 Useful Arts 


****CTLBERT, MARGARET. Biography 
of the unborn. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1988. 132p. $1.75. 

The book about human embryos which—as 
manuscript—won a thousand-dollar prize in Jan- 
uary, 1938; its author’s baby was born in De- 
cember, 1987. She writes as a scientist, but pos- 
sesses a genius for making matters plain. 


*AuSTIN, ALA H. The romance of 
candy. Harper, 1938. 234p. $2.50. 
Where candy began, how it grew, and why 


it lingers as the eighth largest food industry; 
instructive, entertaining, unique. 


*ELLIS, CARLETON, and SWANEY, MIL- 
LER W. Soilless growth of plants. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1938. 155p. 
$2.75. 

Do you want to engage in the newest hobby— 
gardens without soil? This book gives clear 
instructions and many illustrations as to the 
methods, the chemicals, the expected results. An 


ideal source of projects for high school biology 
and chemistry classes. 


*HALSEY, GEORGE. How to be a 
leader. Harper, 1938. 219p. $2.50. 

A semipopular treatment on how to develop 
one’s capacities for leadership. The explana- 
tions and suggestions are written in clear, sim- 
ple English and drawn largely from the business 
world. The author’s psychology is slightly an- 
tiquated. The book is not apt to prove very 
harmful to the reader. 


*KAHM, HAROLD. New business op- 
portunities for today. Harper, 1938. 
1386p. $1.75. 

Over one hundred suggestions on how to make 
money. Worth reading by any one who desires 


to make money during spare time or while un- 
employed. 


*Wanous, S. J. Modern secretarial 
training. Ronald Press, cl1938. 474p. 
$2.75. 

Outstanding on letter writing and the me- 
chanics of English. There is in it a rather com- 


plete list of employment tests often given to 
secretaries. 


Ferri, N. A. Soybeans: the wonder 
food. Bruce-Humphries, c1938. 62p. 
$0.25. 


Watker, S. H., and SKLAR, PAUL. 
Business finds its voice. Harper, 1938. 
9383p. $1.50. 
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WEIss, E. B., and others. 
book of advertising. 
1988. 530p. $5.00. 


The hand- 
McGraw-Hill, 


WIKDALL, E. C., and others. 
training of a_ secretary. 
Book Co., ¢1938. 465p. 


The 
American 


700 Fine Arts 


***KAUFMAN, SCHIMA, Everybody’s 
music. Crowell, c1938. 320p. $2.50. 

“Everybody’s Music’ might have been called 
“Program Notes on Instrumental Compositions 
used on the radio.” Five hundred sixty-four 
compositions are analyzed by one who knows 
the music intimately. It is splendid for mu- 
sicians or laymen and. indispensable to one who 
listens to the better radio programs. 


*BREWER, NICHOLAS. Trails of a 
paintbrush. Boston, Christopher House, 
c1938. 372p. $5.00. 

An autobiography of a widely-known portrait 
painter—a cross section of American life through 
the experience of an eighty-year-old artist. 


*COOPER, AUSTIN. Making a poster. 


Studio Publications, 1938. 80p. $4.50. 


Another of the well-known “How to Do It” 
series. Intended to set the student on the right 
road to professional poster design. Well illus- 
trated with a selection of masterpieces of 
posters and an analysis of each. 


*DAVIDSON, Morris. Painting for 
pleasure. Boston, Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, c1938. 167p. $2.50. 


A practical book to give direction to those 
who wish to paint as a hobby; a manual of 
procedure and an outline of composition. The 
point of view expressed throughout is evolved 
from modern painting. 


*FANSTONE, R. M. Colour photogra- 
phy for beginners. San Francisco, 
Camera Craft Publishing Co., 1938. 
136p. $1.50. 


_ A readable little book, giving rather detailed 
information on color work. The English author 
is very deliberate, but clear in his explanations. 
The choosing of the subject, the exposure, the 
developing of the film, even care in loading the 
camera are discussed. At the close, the author 
points out some things to do for the best final 
results: mounting, selecting the best type of 
- oe lighting for the most successful projec- 
ion. 


_ *Lettering of today. Studio Publica- 
tions, 1937. 144p. $4.50. 


A most desirable reference book for the art 
teacher covering examples of every form of 
drawn lettering as distinct from type—handwrit- 
ing, manuscripts, illuminated addresses, book 
jackets, initial letters, posters, show cards, signs. 


ALEXANDER, J. D. Sixz-man football. 
Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros., 1938. 46p. 
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800 Literature 


****RARRELL, JAMES T. No star is 
lost. Vanguard Press, c1938. 6387p. 
$3.00. 

So-called photographic naturalism here dis- 
plays its usual defect f plot and ir- 
relevant detail, but this cannot make us lose 
sight of the fact that in Danny O'Neill, third- 
generation Chicago shanty Irish lad, the author 
of Studs Lonigan has given us one of the death- 
less children of American literature. 





**** MATSCHAT, CECILE H. Suwannee 
River. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 309p. 
$2.50. (Series: The Rivers of Amer- 
ica.) 

Unfamiliar except in name, the Suwannee is 
really a strange and mysterious river. The 
Okefenokee swamp (area 700 square miles) 
where it rises, although second only to the 
Everglades in size, is relatively unknown. Mrs. 
Matschat follows the emphasis of the series in 
devoting two-thirds of her work to the swamp 
and its sturdy natives, and the remainder to 
types nearly as primitive found along the lower 
river. Beautifully written, profusely illustrated. 


*** AMMERS-KULLER, JO VAN. The 
house of Tavelinck. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, c1938. 738p. $3.00. 

Most Dutch patriots, dedicated to the hatred 
of Orange, were aristocratic. Dirk, son of a 
burgomaster, with a real conception of the 
rights of man to be shared by one’s inferiors. 
was a true democrat. This is a gripping ac- 
‘ount of his suffering for his ideal as_ the 
French Revolution struck his country. 


***BacH, GIOVANNI, and others. His- 
tory of Scandinavian literatures. Dial 
Press, 1938. 407p. $4.00. 

Valuable addition to the field. Bach’s survey 
translated, revised, enlarged, and supplemented 
by a group of Scandinavian-American scholars. 
Notable are the selected bibliographies (50p.) 
and the sections on Norwegian-American, 
Swedish-American, Danish-American, Iceland- 
American, and Finnish-American literature. 


*De LA ROcHE, MAzZo. Growth of a 
man. Little, Brown, 1938. 380p. $2.50. 

Miss De La Roche’s first novel outside the 
Jalna series is a plotless and unexciting story 
of the long struggle of a self-made man with 
poverty and disease. 


*McINTYRE, JOHN T. Signing off. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 303p. $2.50. 

A moderately exciting story about a bunch of 
small-time gangsters who live and love in a 
Philadelphia neighborhood. Intriguing revela- 
tion of the sort of compromised influence their 
church maintains over them. Only mildly in- 
teresting. 


*Ross, ISHBEL. Fifty years a woman. 
Harper, 1938. 310p. $2.50. 

Mary Leith’s life, not vastly different from 
that of most people. A story of genteel pov- 
erty, followed by a stage career, love, marriage, 
and motherhood, only a part of which was suc- 
cessful. Interesting chiefly as a revelation of 
some of the Victorians’ first steps toward our 
modern freedom. 
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ABNEY, LouIse. Brief candles. H. 
Harrison, c1938. 63p. $1.50. 


ALBRIGHT, HARDIE. All the living. 
Samuel French, 1938. 148p. $1.50. 


BROWN, STERLING. The Negro in 
American fiction. Washington, Associ- 
ates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. 
209p. $0.35. 


BROWN, STERLING. Negro poetry and 
drama. Washington, Associates in Ne- 
gro Folk Education, 1987. 142p. $0.25. 


CLINEDINST, CATHERINE. T'0 the Vir- 
gin and other poems. H. Harrison, 
c1938. 60p. $1.50. 


CoLE, HELEN W. Many voices. H. 
Harrison, c1938. 64p. $1.50. 


COTTER, JOSEPH S. Collected poems. 
H. Harrison, c1938. 78p. $1.50. 


CRABB, NELLIE. Seeking. H. Harri- 
son, c1938. 6383p. $1.50. 


DENISON, GLADYS. Smoke around the 
sun. H. Harrison, c1938. 64p. $1.50. 


DowNs, ELIZABETH, and DOWNS, R. 
B. American humor. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, c1988. 
45p. $0.50. 


GULLIVER, H. S. Out of the bog and 
other poems. H. Harrison, c1938. 62p. 
$1.50. 


HEIN, R. F. Quest of the singing 
tree. H. Harrison, c1938. 61p. $1.50. 


HERRICK, ELEANOR. Julie’s such a 
pretty lady! H. Harrison, c1938. 62p. 
$1.50. 


LINDMARK, RALPH. Poems. H. Har- 
rison, c1938. 6lp. $1.50. 


MILLIGAN, DAvip. Fist puppetry. A. 
S. Barnes, 1938. 1380p. $1.50. 


Moore, MAvor. T'o grow new beauty. 
H. Harrison, c1938. 63p. $1.50. 


Oscoop, IpA. Burning leaves. Bos- 
—er House, c1938. 109p. 
1.50. 
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PALMER, MABEL E. Chasing a rain- 
bow of dreams. H. Harrison, c1938. 
64p. $1.50. 


PATTERSON, LORRAINE. This living 
urge. H. Harrison, c1938. 63p. $1.50. 


PETERSON, CHRISTINE. The doctor in 
French drama, 1700-1775. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 142p. $2.25. 


PRATT, FRANK. Virgil drops his cane. 
Boston, Christopher House, ¢1938. 
121p. $1.25. 


Rocers, A. P. Notes of a country- 
man. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1938. 
53p. 


SCHAFFLE, EVALYN. Verses. H. Har- 
rison, c1938. 63p. $1.50. 


SPROULE, DorotHy. The gold of 
dawn. H. Harrison, ¢c1938. 109p. 
$2.25. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR L. The story 


workshop. Little, Brown, 1938. 


458p. 
$1.75. 


900 History 


**** ANGELL, NORMAN. Peace with 
the dictators. Harpers, 1938. 291p. 
$3.00. 


A German and an Italian present the case for 
fascism ; an Englishman replies. There are sub- 
sequent analyses of various international ques- 
tions and positions including that of the pacifist. 
The conclusion is an effective summary of the 
world situation today. This looks like the in- 
ternational relations book of the year, unique in 
organization, provocative in presentation, cou- 
rageous in conclusion. 


**** STUART, GRAHAM. Latin-America 
and the United States (3d rev. ed.). 
Appleton-Century, c1938. 520p. $4.00. 


An excellent treatment of diplomatic relations 
of the United States with Latin-American coun- 
tries. Third edition. Brought to date, including 
the author’s conceptions of the working of the 
“Good Neighbor” policy of the present adminis- 
tration. 
ence. 


Book long a standard text and refer- 


****PRASER, HUGH R. Democracy in 
the making. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 


rill, c1938. 334p. $3.50. 


Story of the struggles during the Johnson- 
Van Buren-Tyler administration which trans- 
formed the United States into a political de- 
mocracy. Makes a particularly valuable contri- 
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bution in bringing to light a new John Tyler, 
one of courage and vision. 


***DIENER, BERTHA. Imperial Byzan- 
tium. Little, Brown, 1938. 396p. $3.50. 


Story of the glories and frailties of Constan- 
tinople during the thousand years when the 
Byzantine Empire was the ruling force of the 
civilized world. A record of dramatic contrasts 
that should appeal to the general reader and 
historian alike. 


*** FITZGERALD, FRANCES. The world 
war. H. W. Wilson, 1938. 18p. $0.35. 


A bibliography of background reading for 
pupils in the junior high school. Phases other 
than the campaigns receive most of the atten- 
tion. Of particular value is the designation of 
books for slow, average, and rapid readers. 


*** Weaver, R. B. The struggle over 
slavery. University of Chicago Press, 
c1938. 83p. $0.40. 


A concise, well-written story of the slavery 
controversy in five phases: early slavery in 
America, contests over the growth of slavery, 
the secession movement, the Civil War, and the 
rebuilding of the South. The value of the work 
is increased by the inclusion of source material 
that is not generally accessible. 


** ALBRECHT-CARRIE, RENE. Italy at 
the Paris Peace Conference. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 575p. $5.25. 


Study of the peace settlements following the 
Great War as they related to region east 
of the Rhine and south of the Danube. Here 
the role of Italy was of prime importance, 
because it became her lot to defend the old order 
of diplomacy against the new sponsored by the 
United States. Primarily designed for scholars 
and students of international relations. 


**POINDEXTER, MILES. Peruvian Pha- 
raohs. Boston, Christopher House, 
c1988. 348p. $4.50. 

Main purpose of this book is to present proofs 
of the hypothesis that the culture and popula- 
tion of Pre-Columbian America were composed 
of various elements principally, but not entirely 
Asiatic; and that they were brought by many 
different racial elements in intermittent and de- 
sultory movements extending beyond our knowl- 
edge. An authoritative work worthy of con- 
sideration. 


**Popper, D. H. The puzzle of Pal- 
estine. Foreign Policy Assn., 1938. 
lllp. $0.95. 

Attempts to answer the question: Why is it 
that in Palestine there should be seemingly end- 
less strife? Because of the importance of Pales- 
tine to Jews, Christians, and Moslems, to the 
British, and to all people interested in peace, 
such a concise study as this should be valuable. 


**WroNnG, G. M. The Canadians: the 
story of a people. Macmillan, 1938. 
455p. $3.50. 


History of Canada from its beginnings to the 
present. Written by an eminent authority in 
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Canadian history and designed for the general 
reader. One of its chief values lies in the fact 
that it should enable the people of the United 
States to become better acquainted with their 
Northern neig s 


*DyBoskI, R. Ten centuries of Po- 
land’s history. Washington, Polish In- 
formation Service, 1937. 35p. $0.20. 


This is a brief review of the leading facts of 
Poland’s history, written for the benefit of 
those who desire to form a general idea of 
Polish policies, past and present. It is a very 
je but nevertheless valuable piece of 
istory. 


*SMEDLEY, AGNES. China fights back. 
Vanguard Press, c1938. 282p. $2.50. 


A story from the Chinese-Japanese war by 
an authoress who writes as she travels from 
place to place with the field headquarters of 
China’s Eighth Route Army. Along with the 
accounts of warfare, she presents a living pic- 
ture of Chinese life. 


*WessTerR, NOAH. Sketches of Amer- 
ican policy. Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints, 1937. 48p. $1.50. 


An interesting facsimile reproduction of four 
pamphlets published in 1785 and based on con- 
temporary liberal opinion. The fourth pamphlet 
is of particular interest in that the author 
claims to have suggested in it the basic plan 
of reorganization adopted by the framers of 
Constitution. 


*WOURINEN, JOHN H. The Finns on 
the Delaware, 1638-1655. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 179p. $1.25. 


History of the background, events, and sig- 
nificance of New Sweden, with particular atten- 
tion to the part which the Finns played in the 
development of the colony. The brevity of the 
book should increase its iy since more com- 
plete works in the field 
ble and of less appeal to 4% ordinary reader. 





910 Travel and Geography 


**FRANCK, HARRY. 
above two continents. 
3862p. $3.50. 

The Caribbean countries from the air. Chatty 
text; ninety photographs. Would help to dispel 
our widespread ignorance of an area vitally im- 
portant to us. 


Sky-roaming 
Stokes, 1938. 


_*Buck, Peter. Vikings of the sun- 
rise. Stokes, 1938. 335p. $3.50. 

A “popular” presentation of the history of 
the isles of Polynesia and the people who in- 
habit them. Careful description by illustrations 
and stories of the legends and customs of the 
Polynesians. 


*Rep, S. C., JR. Expeditions of the 
Texas rangers. Austin, Texas, Steck 


& Co., 1935. 8351p. $3.00. 
This is a simple journal of events in connec- 
tion with the summer and fall campaign of the 














1938] 


army of the United States in Mexico, 1846, 
written by a member of the Texas Rangers. 
The inclusion of incidents, descriptions of coun- 
try, sketches of a few lives, and details of bat- 
tles makes it a valuable bit of source material 
as well as interesting reading. 


KENNEDY, S. H. A mendacious his- 
tory: why leave home? Portland, 
Maine, Falmouth Book House, 1938. 
215p. $2.00. 


A satirical and humorous book about seventy 
Maine cities and towns. 


Peck, ANNE, and Mgras, E. A. Spain 
in Europe and America. Harper, c1937. 


312p. $1.00. 
Useful for cultural background in modern 
language 5 
920 Biography 
***DuFFus, R. L. Lillian Wald: 


neighbor and crusader. 
c1938. 3871p. $3.50. 


Biography of a pioneer in public health nurs- 
ing, founder of the Henry Street Settlement, 
New York. Dramatic story of a strong per- 
sonality who has contributed much since 1893 to 
the growth in America of the idea of social 
service and humanitarian enterprises. Readable, 
informational, challenging. 


Macmillan, 


** AUGHINBAUGH, WILLIAM E. I swear 


by Apollo. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
420p. $3.00. 


A young physician wandered all over the 
world, giving aid and getting thrills. As an 
oldster, he proves a rare gift of storytelling. 


**COLBY, NATHALIE. Remembering. 
Little, Brown, 1938. 308p. $3.00. 


Interesting though not very important auto- 
biography of Mrs. Bainbridge Colby presented 
against an extremely important background. 


**LEHMANN, LOTTE. Midway in m 


song. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
c1938. 250p. $3.00 


A great soprano Souham her career from the 
modest debut at Hamburg to world-wide operatic 
fame today. Mme. Lehmann writes shrewdly, 
Sestele. and well. A literary event for music 
lovers. 


**PEARSON, HESKETH. Thinking it 
over, Harper, 1938. 332p. $3.50. 


London clerk, traveler, actor, World War cap- 
tain in Mesopotamia and Persia, the author 
blends reminiscences of his own colorful career 
and * — notables as Conan Doyle, Sir Her- 
bert Shaw, Chesterton, Frank Harris, 
Berrien ‘Gilbert and Sullivan, Galsworthy, Lytton 
Strachey, and Hilaire Belloc. 


*LOVE, CORNELIA. Famous women of 


esterday and today. University of 
sOED. Carolina Press, ¢c1938. 44p. 
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*RUSTERHOLTZ, WALLACE. American 
heretics avd saints. Boston, Manthorne 
& Burack, 1938. 362p. $3.50. 


A well-stated record of the nation’s progress 
in religious liberalism. 


JOHNSON, Mrs. Grover C. Wagon 
yard. Dallas, Texas, Wm. T. Tardy, 
c1938. 201p. 


Children’s Literature 


*** BAKER, NINA. The Cinderella se- 
cret. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1938. 211p. $1.50. 


Swift-moving mystery story with geographic 
variation and wholesome restriction of charac- 
ters, written particularly for girls. Useful in 
school libraries for stimulation of reading for 
pleasure. Format suitable for young readers. 


***BuURGLON, Nora. Sticks across the 
chimney. Holiday House, c1938. 256p. 
$2.00. 


Delightful depiction of Scandinavian life 
through experiences of a brother and sister in a 
farm home. Mystery is added in the supersti- 
tions regarding the Vikings. This book will be 
enjoyed by children in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades who have well-developed reading habits. 


***DENTLER, MAME, and FENNER, 
FRANK, JR. Time to eat; a picture book 
of foods. Chicago, A, Whitman, 1938. 
54p. $1.00. 


A book which will develop both “Ready to 
Eat” as well as “Ready to Read” mind set for 
the youngest handler of books. Of value in both 
home and school libraries. Breakfast, lunch, 
afternoon refreshments, and supper dishes pre- 
sented in clear photographs. 


*** EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Through the 
harbor from everywhere. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1938. 158p. $1.50. 


Stories of cargoes brought into New York 
harbor by vessels from all over the world. 
Socialized plots tell of pone of cotton, 
cork, wool, oil, copper, sal pr d and 
brought to the port of New York. For readers 
from ten to twelve years of age. 





*** JACQUES, FLORENCE. Canoe coun- 
try. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, c1936. 78p. $2.50. 

For young lovers of nature this book will be a 
treat. Accurate illustrations in black and white 
sketches add to the attractiveness of the book. 
Vocabulary adapted to intermediate readers. 


***POGANY, ELAINE and WILLY. The 
golden cockerel. Thos. Nelson, 1938. 
44p. $2.00. 


The highly imaginative Russian fairy tale re- 
told in simple language for junior readers. The 


Poganys, both in the story and the illustrations, 
have made a fine contribution to children’s 
literature. 
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**BARROWS, MARJORIE. The organ 
grinder’s garden. Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally, c1938. 64p. $1.00. 

A compilation of poems which delight young 
children. The k is attractively illustrated 
in fanciful style, by Helen and Alf Evers. 


**BRAGDON, LILLIAN. Land of Wil- 
liam Tell. Stokes, 1938. 103p. $1.50. 


Profusely illustrated social science reader of 
Switzerland giving introductory information re- 
garding history, geography, culture patterns and 
government of this country. 


**CANNON, JAMES L. Hoofbeats; a 
picture book of horses. Chicago, A. 
Whitman, 1938. 48p. $1.50. 


Brief description of horses of different breeds 
and types as known today; including the circus 
horse, Polo pony, Indian pony, draft horse, 
saddle horse, Arabian horse, etc., a total of 
fourteen types. [Illustrations of each type well 
done. Vocabulary suited to fourth- and fifth- 
grade readers. 


**HOOKER, FORRESTINE C. Civilizing 
Cricket. Sun Dial Press, 1938. 320p. 
$0.89. 

It is unusual for a girl to be reared in an 
army outpost, to have the experiences of a 
garrison when Indians have to be dealt with, 
to go away to school at a very early age, and 
to return later to the former home to have more 
exciting experiences. The writer tells of her 
own experiences. 


HAROLD and EUNICE. 
Friendship Press, c1938. 


** HUNTING, 
Street corner. 
118p. $1.00. 

An interesting book presenting home, school, 
church and community relations and responsi- 
bilities in a vital way. May be read with profit 
by junior readers. An accompanying manual 
for extension is available for leaders of study 
groups. 


**ROBINSON, JULIA A., comp. Dolls, 
an anthology. Chicago, A. Whitman, 
1938. 128p. $1.50. 

This book of poems about dolls brings to- 
gether a group of old poems, the authorship of 
which is unknown, and groups related to the 
lives of dolls, their fortunes and misfortunes. 
A book of the “to-be-read-to” type for the 
nursery library, or for young readers of the 
elementary school age. 


**YOUMANS, ELEANOR. The great ad- 
ventures of Jack, Jock, and Funny. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, c1938. 178p 
$1.50. 

What could be of more interest to boys and 
girls than a story of smart and cunning dogs, 
their experiences with cats and hens, all in rela- 
tion to twin brothers, a sister and their grand- 
father. For boys and girls from nine to twelve. 


**YouNG, FRANCES Y. The secret of 
the book shop. St. Paul, Catholic Li- 
brary Service, 1938. 167p. $1.00. 
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A haunted bookshop is the environment in 
which the story is set. A mystery story suitable 
for boys and girls of intermediate grades. 


*ANDERSON, Eva. A child’s story of 
Washington. Lincoln, Nebraska, Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., c1938. 186p. 


Development of state of Washington for ele- 
mentary school readers. Units on Indian life 
prior to coming of white men, the white man’s 
advent, pioneer days, and Washington today. 
Graphic illustrations. 


“STEVENSON, ROBERT Louis. Kid- 
naped, followed by Who killed the red 
fox, ed. by F. W. C. Hersey. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., c1938. 436p. $1.00. 


_ “SUMNER, FLORENCE. Let’s play with 
fingers. Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 
125p. $1.50. 

A book for mothers of young children. Sug- 
gestions for development of games with fingers 
and toes to advance sense of rhythm and humor 
on part of the pre-schooi child. For parent- 
teacher libraries as well as the home. 


__ Butter, WILLIAM. Tom Twist. 
iday House, c1938. 28p. $1.00. 


Hol- 


Curtis, ALICE B. Children of the 
prairie. Crowell, c1938. 198p. $2.00. 


GARST, SHANNON. The story of Buf- 
falo Bill. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
c1938. 2837p. $1.75. 


LINDSAY, MAup. Posey and the ped- 
dler. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1938. 186p. $1.50. 


Depiction of culture and dialect of North 
Carolina mountain life through a child’s varied 
experiences. 


Mims, SAM. Tangled tropics. Dal- 
_ Texas, William T. Tardy, c1938. 
97p. 


MONSELL, HELEN. The secret of the 
gold earring. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 


rill, c1988. 298p. $1.75. 


RAMSAY, JANET. Stars rising. Thos. 
Nelson & Sons, 1938. 218p. $1.50. 


RATZESBERGER, ANNA. Donkey beads. 
i A. Whitman, 1938.  62p. 
$1.50. 


THOMAS, MARGARET. Carlos, our Mex- 
ican neighbor. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, c1938. 189p. $1.50. 


White, J. A. Mr. Whittle invents 


the airyoplane. Boston, Lothrop, Lee 
95p. $2.00. 


& Shepard, c1938. 
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Textbooks 
300 


BALDWIN, ALICE M. College bound. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, International 
Textbook Co., 1937. 18p. $0.20. 


Bocarbus, E. S., and Lewis, R. H. 
Social life and personality. Silver Bur- 
dett, c1938. 581p. $1.80. 


WEINGARTEN, SAMUEL, and others. 
Manual and workbook to accompany 
“An intellectual and cultural history of 
the western world.”’ Cordon Co., 1938. 
128p. 


Textbooks 
400 


BEMENT, N.S. Basic college French. 
Harper & Brothers, c1938. 577p. $1.75. 


BERNARD, TRISTAN. Visites nocturnes; 
roman; edition scolaire preparée par 
Arthur Gibbon Bovee. Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. 307p. $1.00. 


DASCH, BEN, and ABRAMOWITZ, 
MoAH. Primer librito de lectura. Globe 
Book Co., c1938. 180p. $1.08. 


GOLDIN, MyRON R., and LICHTMAN, 
JOSEPH. My English lesson, seventh 
year, first half. Globe Book Co., ar 
167p. $0.96. 


HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Senior 
English activities; books one and two. 
American Book Co., c1938. $1.40. 


HUNTING, H. B. Your world and 
how to live in it: pupil’s workbook. 
Abingdon Press, c1938. 123p. $0.35. 


KENISTON, HAYWARD. Learning Span- 
ish: The minimum essentials of pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, idiom, and syn- 
oie Henry Holt & Co., c1938. 379p. 


LIPPMAN, JAcoB. Everyday English, 
eighth year, first half. Globe Book Co., 
c1938. 146p. $0.92. 


LIPPMAN, JACOB, and GOLDIN, MYRON 
. Easy speller, fourth year, second 
half. Globe Book Co., ¢1938. 54p. 
$0.40. 


LIPSKY, ABRAM, and REIFLER, ELIZ- 
ABETH B. Easy German; a unified lan- 
guage course, book one. Henry Holt & 
Co., c1938. 460p. $1.60. 
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Patrou, E. E. French a la mode; 
the right things to say and do in 
French; rev. ed. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1938. 335p. $2.00. 


SCHROEDER, E. H. The grade school 
and contest spelling list. Bloomington, 
Illinois, McKnight & McKnight, c1938. 
39p. $0.10. 


TRESSLER, J. C. Grammar in action. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., ¢1938. 
351p. $1.20. 


Textbooks 
500 


*JORDAN, EDWIN. Textbook of gen- 
eral bacteriology; 12th ed. rev. Phil- 
adelphia, W. B. Saunders, 1938. 808p. 
$6.00. 


BRAUER, OscaR L. Chemistry and its 


wonders. American Book Co., ¢1938. 
760p. 
MELDRUM, W. B., and FLosporr, E. 


W. Qualitative analysis of inorganic 
matertals. American Book Co., c1938. 
230p. $2.50. 


BLAcK, NEWTON H. Laboratory ex- 


periments in elementary physics. Mac- 
millan, 1938. 263p. $1.24 
CLARK, J. R., and others. Modern- 


school geometry. World Book Co., 
c1938. 450p. $1.36. 


DEGROAT, HARRY, and YOUNG, W. E. 
Iroquois new standard arithmetics; 
book one. Syracuse, New York, Iro- 
quois Publishing Co., ¢c1938. 464p. 
$0.96. 


Gray, I. E. Laboratory directions for 
comparative vertebrate anatomy. Phil- 
adelphia, P. Blakiston, c1938. 80p. 


HAYES, GEORGE, and LEVENTHAL, 
Murray. Plane trigonometry. Globe 
Book Co., c1938. 248p. $1.60. 

Huser, MIRIAM, and others. After 


the sun sets. Evanston, Illinois, Row, 
Peterson & Co., c1938. 303p. 


LEMKIN, WILLIAM. Visualized chem- 
istry. Oxford Book Co., 1938. 352p. 
$1.12. 


REICHGOTT, DAVID, and SPILLER, L. R. 
Today’s geometry. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
379p. 


$1.84. 
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RIcE, THURMAN B. A textbook of 
bacteriology, 2d ed. Philadelphia, W. 
B. Saunders, 1938. 563p. $5.00. 


Textbooks 
600 


BEIGHEY, CLYDE, and SPANABEL, EL- 
MER. Economic and business opportu- 
nities. Philadelphia, John C. Winston, 
c1938. 602p. 


CAPLIN, DANIEL, and OcEAN, S. G. 
Vocational hygiene, book one. Globe 
Book Co., c1938. 225p. $1.60. 


GREGG, JOHN R. Gregg speed build- 
ing. Gregg Publishing Co., 1938. 
314p. $1.20. 


LESLIE, LOUIS, and ZOUBEK, CHARLES. 
Speed drills in Gregg shorthand. Gregg 
Publishing Co., c1938. 444p. $1.50. 


RASELY, HirRAM N. Finding yourself. 
+ x Publishing Co., ¢c1937. 209p. 
$1.00. 


SMITH, HaroLp H. Typewriting tech- 
nique. Gregg Publishing Co., c1938. 
173p. $1.32. 
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STOCKTON, J. R. An introduction to 
business statistics. Boston, D. C. Heath, 
c1988. 3878p. $3.00. 


WesstTerR, H. H., and POLKINGHORNE, 


ApA. What the world eats. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, c1938. 380p. $2.00. 


Textbooks 
700 
BEATTLE, J. W., and others. Music in 
the junior high school. Silver Burdett, 
c1938. 257p. $2.00. 
FRYKLUND, VERNE, and KEPLER, 
FRANK. General drafting. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, McKnight, c1938. 160p. 


Textbooks 
900 

GAVIAN, RUTH. Society faces the fu- 
ture. Boston, D. C. Heath, c1938. 656p. 
$1.96. 

HOLLOWAY, ELMA. Unsung heroes. 
Macmillan, 1938. 332p. $1.20. 

SMITHWICK, NoAH. The evolution of 


the state. Austin, Texas, The Steck 
Company, 1935. 354p. $2.75. 























HOW ABOUT THE CLIMATE? 


How the climate affects our national ae 
the world. It makes a dust bowl of ric 
yearly, it reshapes the ec ic world. 





‘armi 


or the first time in an economic h 
the secondary school level, the authors of this 19 my oy 


It is a tremendous force in the economic life of 


regions—and vice versa. Periodically, even 
y contoak on 
text give full recognition to the climatic factor. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON 
OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Ripe.ey and Exsitaw 


Features You Will Appreciate 


Written by outstanding authorities in the field of economic geography. 
Organized on the basis of climatic life regions. 


One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustrations and maps that play a major 


art in the teaching procedure. 


arked by simplicity of language, thoroughness of work program, and effectiveness 


of teaching plan. 


For use in secondary schools. Correlated workbook and tests are available. 
List Price, $1.84 


Write Our Nearest Office for Further Information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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EXPLORING NEW FIELDS riletaiilaae 


; 5 Books in the 
Beryl Parker and Julia M. Harris Child Develop- 


TALES AND TRAVEL 


Julia Letheld Hahn 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


Beryl Parker and Paul McKee 


ment Readers 


The first series io pro- 


vide a compleie pro- e 
gram in Reading 
Readiness in the read- Send for free bulletin by Dr. 


Paul McKee, entitled ‘‘Read- 
ing Readiness Demands a Defi- 
nite Program.”’ 


ers as well as the 
manuals. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





























PREVENT READING ee a bee Se eS 


tHE Unit-Activity Reading Program way witu: 


1. Basal texts written with a vocabulary that is carefully controlled and 
reviewed. 


2. Supplementary pamphlets that repeat, in new material, the vocabulary 
of the basal units they enrich. 


3. Teachers’ guides which show you how to diagnose, remedy, and pre- 
vent reading difficulties. Dr. Nila Banton Smith, the author of the 
series, is an outstanding authority on reading difficulties. 


Write for the Unit-Activity Reading Program comprehensive circular No. 7-1-38 and 
“The Diagnosis, Remedy, and Prevention of Reading Difficulties” pamphlet. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Representative: Dan Rostson, Paris, Tennessee 


















































DIRECTING LEARNING 








By 


Rosert W. Frepenricx, Professor of Education, New York State 
College for Teachers; Ciarnence E. 





Racspae, Associate Professor of 








Education, University of Wisconsin; and Racuet Sacissury, Professor i 
of English, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 


HIS is the first manual to provide, for 

teachers in training and in service, spe- 
cific directions for directing effectively the 
study activities of pupils and for instructing 
them in the basic study skills. It is based on 
the belief that the teacher’s job is primarily 
to direct learning, rather than to hear recita- 
tions. The book is rich in practical sugges- 
tions for the supervision of study and in il- 
lustrations of typical problems of teaching 
study skills in The 


classroom situations. 


opening section discusses the learning process 
in terms of accepted psychological principles, 
The second part relates the study problem 
directly to the pupil in the classroom. The — 
final part deals with the study skills required 


by specific school subjects and out-of-school — 
work, such as reading, using the library, mak. — 
ing notes, writing themes, taking examina. — 


This is a book 


tions, doing research work, etc. 
for which there is urgent need. 


D.APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 








2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


$2.75 























Vitalige Lessons with Blackboard and Chalk 


These BLACKBOARDS will give you lasting, economical 
any of the blackboard products of this company, confident t 


ormance. You can_ specify 
t you are buying sterling per- 


formance at a price consistent with the demands of today’s iedipete 
Amel a are ready for immediate shipment from warehouses strategically located throughout 


Thie scientifically produced blackboard provides a su- 
perior writing surface on a permanent, cement-asbestos 


backing. 


The above boards also supplied in GREEN. 


on the eyes 


HYLOPLATE 


A durable, velvety writing surface—tested universally in 
the past half century—applied to a solid wood fibre 


backing. 


Kasy 


ittractive in the Classroom. 


Write for samples and information— Address Dept. B1166 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers - 


- CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


aad 
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USEFUL ENGLISH 
BOOK I 
by Sharp and Cowan 


128 Pages, 82x 11...Postpaid 36c 





This new workbook for the first year 
of high school marks a new level of 
achievement in this particular field. 

In sound scholarship, in logical 
arrangement, in attention to those 
details which arouse and maintain 
interest and in the careful fitting of 
every part to the needs of the aver- 
age class, this book, without the 
shadow of a doubt, stands first. 





We urége all teachers who are 
planning to use a workbook to 
write us for an examination copy. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 













Worn Out 


FROM 


Schoolroom Slouch 


, THE teacher doesn't have ‘‘schoolroom slouch"’ herself. 


But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 
Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary L A Dp Dp ¥ 
toslouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 


ing job more difficulr—more tiring. 




























Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 


posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 
Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 

ticiency by installing American R E A D E R S 
Uhiversal Desks in your school. 


These modern desks are eco- ENGLISH—ALEXANDER 


somical, and completely adjusted 
te every individual and educa- 
tinal need. Write us concerning 
tating for classrooms, libraries, 
pmnasiums—every type of school 
funiture—all at reasonable cost. 















A rich reading program integrated 
with the school curriculum and 
with life as a whole. High literary 
quality—easy vocabulary. Pre- 


Primer through Sixth Reader. 
“ime ucan Sealing 


Company ean JOHNSON 
: es ~§6Ehs|s PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 







Hit DISTRIBUTORS 


; T. LOWR 
Re thien Pm dot , eae T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 


Nashville, Tenn. Chattanooga. Tenn. 























AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Reading Instruments 


qq The Ophthalmograph is a port- 

able eye movement camera which 
furnishes the teacher with actual photo- 
graphs (graphs) of the student's eyes— 
taken while the eyes are at work. It 
can be operated by anyone after brief 
instruction. The cost of each test is 
only a few cents. 





The Metronoscope combines all >» ) 
underlying ideas in methods de- 
veloped to condition left-to-right con- 
trol of the eyes as well as methods of 
short exposure to increase the span of 
recognition . . . it uses a triple 
shutter arrangement which rhythmically exposes each line of print in 
three portions. 





For complete information concerning these aids to reading, write the nearest 
American Optical Company office listed below. Lack of space prevents complete 
listing of our 239 offices in the United States and Canada. 











California Colorado Georgia Illinois Canada 

San Francisco Denver Atlanta Chicago Toronto 
Massachusetts New York Missouri Tennessee Texas 

i Boston New York City Kansas City Memphis Dallas 
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_— and Su pervisors... 


this 


s the announcement you 


have isa awaiting! 


Happy RoadtoReading 


A Basic Series of Readers 


By Kavuarive k. Dopp, 


CONTENT 
The content ts literar ¥ ex pertene eme haracte r 


Bases of Selection— Criteria 
The authors were guided by the following prin 
ciples | in the selection of materials. Each selec- 
tion should: 
(a) possess standards of real worth 
(b) stimulate pleasure within the child 
(ec) set up worthy ideals for the child's guidance 
(d) appeal to the child's sense of humor 
(e) stimulate the child's interests and activities 
(f) arouse in the child an appreciation of the 

world about him 


Ways and Means of Meeting These Criteria 
1. Selections were chosen for their elements of 
liveliness, of suspense, of surprise, of humor 
Every story had to prove interesting. 
Every sentence, every paragraph had to be 
simple—that is, within the range of the 
child's comprehension 


VOCABULARY 


This series has no equal in the matter of vocabu 
lary control. Note that 


(a) The number of words is in accord with the 
recommendations of the leading authorities 
in the field of reading. 

The quality of words conforms to the most 
authentic word lists. 

The distribution of words is masterfully 
executed. 

The control of word repetition is unexcelled 
in any other series of readers 


May Pitts. 8. C. Garrison 





Happy Road to Reading 


Primary Unit 
LITTLE FRIENDS (Pre-Primer 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOO! 
Primer 
BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS 
First Reader 
OUTDOORS AND IN (Second Reader 
NOW AND LONG AGO (Third Reader 


Available Accessory Material- 
WALL CHARI First Year 
PRIMER WORKBOOK 
FIRST READER WORKBOOK 
SECOND READER WORKBOOK 
rHIRD READER WORKBOOK 
PEACHERS’ MANUAL—First Year 
TEACHERS MANUAL—Second Year 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL--Third Year 











METHOD 


The organization ind content of the HAPPY 
ROAD TO READING SERIES lend themselve- 
to the CREATIVE method of teaching reading 
In other words, the child is motivated to help 
himself in the transfer of his spoken vorabulars 
to his re ading vocabulary 


Write for further information concerning this series 


Rand McNally & Cannan 


2009 Terrace Place 


NASHVILLE, 


rENNESSEI 














T 
“THE FRIENDLY HOUR’ READERS 


LEAVELL-BRECKINRIDGE-BROW NING-FOLLIS 


Distinguishing Features 


An unusually rich and fresh content of factual 
and literary selections which are not dupli- 


cated in any other series. 


a0 PARIS wero 


The reading content up to the end of grade 


apr 


four is largely “made materials” with entirely 
new stories. Grade five begins the reading ol 
literary selections from the world of books. 
magazines, ete. Therefore. the break in the 
vocabulary in this series comes between grade 
four and grade five—a vear later than is the 


custom in older types of readers 


Phe vocabulary for the first four grades is de- 
liberately very simple. In the first grade no 
page is burdened with more than three new 
words: and even in the second grade the maxi- 


mum of new words is four. 


Appealingly and realistically illustrated. Un- 


usual cover designs make them closely re- 


REN RERANCH * 


semble story or gift books. 


WH oorkbooks and Teacher's Manuals Available 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 
al 
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woyeot 


